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SAFEGUARDS against FIRE HAZARDS 


Safe on the Floor-—-Safe in the Mop-Safe in Storage 


1 No possibility of 
spontaneous combustion— 
SUPER HIL-TONE is chemically “non-oxidizable” 


— that is, it can’t absorb oxygen when exposed 
to air, the common cause of heating and 
spontaneous combustion with widely 
used, dangerous oily floor dressings. 


3 ‘Classified as to 


Floor oils leave a 100% residue that 


penetrates to create a dangerous fire 
hazard. Super Hil-Tone is non-oily. — After 
sweeping only a 20% protective residue is left 
to condition and protect the surface — keeps 
finishes from drying out and becoming brittle. A 
Super Hil-Tone wear resistant film strengthens the 
finish and enhances it with a deep, lustrous sheen. 





Ask the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” for expert 
advice on more effective floor maintenance. 
He’s a trained floor care specialist, 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 





Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Citles 









2 it's fire-retardant-— 
In official tests, using the “TAG” Closed-Cup 
Tester, SUPER HIL-TONE failed to show flash 
point at temperatures up to 175° F. In fact, 
SUPER HIL-TONE discourages fire. Ask 
the Hillyard Maintaineer to demon- 
strate this important property. 


fire hazard"’ 
By unique AD-SORPTIVE action, holds 


dust on the floor surface for fast, effi- 
cient removal. Reduces the count of dust par- 
ticles kicked up by passing feet. Sweeping goes 
fast and easy; frequent scrubbing is not necessary. 
It's the answer to your problem of cutting labor 
time in sweeping, without sacrifice of sanitation, 
appearance, or safety. 








MAIL COUPON-NOW! 
HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-6 


1 

1 (1D Please send me free literature on Hillyard ‘‘Fire-safe’’ 
1 SUPER HIL-TONE sweeping. 

| (0 Please have the Hillyard MAINTAINEER demonstrate SUPER 
HIL-TONE sweeping on my floors. No charge or obligation. 
I 
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You’ll Have 
a More Efficient School 
with Johnson Pneumatic Controls 


Ii” 











Lima Senior High School, Lima, Ohio. McLaughlin & Keil and Strong, Strong & Strong, associate architects; 
H. U. Tuttle, general contractor; E. W. File, mechanical contractor; all of Lima. 


At the new Lima Senior High School, Johnson Pneumatic 
Temperature Controls assure the necessary flexibility to meet a 
wide variety of heating and ventilating requirements. 


Some 60 classrooms and special purpose rooms are individually 
controlled by Johnson Room Thermostats that consistently maintain 
refreshing, even temperatures and assure adequate ventilation. 
Teachers and students alike get the benefits of an ideal thermal 
environment for teaching and learning in this impressive school. 


Besides comfort, the Johnson System was engineered for economy. 
Such precise regulation prevents heat waste, minimizes the amount 
of heating capacity in use and thus permits important fuel savings. 
And, of course, simple, trouble-free pneumatic controls require far 
- less supervision and maintenance than anything else you can use. 





The specialist Johnson organization can help make your new 
school more efficient and reduce your operating costs, just as it has 
in tens of thousands of the nation’s schools. Ask your consulting 
engineer, architect or local Johnson engineer about the unmatched 
comfort and economy features of Johnson Pneumatic Controls. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

105 Direct Branch Offices. 














JOHNSON , CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE ° INSTALLATION * SINCE 1885 
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Lightens the load... 
brightens the day... 
for years to come 











ASE Furniture and Equipment is the very best you can buy... 
anywhere. It’s built with an eye to the future... built to give service for 
many, many years. It’s built with care. Drawers and doors operate smoothly 
Bonderite coating securely anchors paint to metal assuring a permanent, 
lustrous finish for years. 








ASE furniture is designed for efficiency, too. Makes work a little easier 
... more pleasant. And, of course, beauty of design and color is apparent. 
There’s a wide choice of colors as well as desk top materials and chair 
upholstery fabrics. 




















It’s good business to specify ASE when you buy school furniture and 
equipment. It’s a long term investment in service and satisfaction. 


Write for free literature. Ask for our new catalog. It contains full 
descriptions, illustrations and specifications. You'll find it helpful in selecting 
what you need. Meanwhile, see your ASE dealer. There’s one near you. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc. 
Aurora, Illinois 
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WOOD SR otaryMOWERShredder 


One twe blades, three blades, mousted 
For lawn mowing, leaf mulching or weed ig a fea > that fits your needs and budget ha ng A 
control... the combined mowing shredding "*#s¢ from 


action of free swinging blades make fast 
work of big grounds maintenance jobs 
. ++ quickly, economically. 


Designed and built by the company who 
pioneered the development of rotary 
mower equipment... when you purchase 
a Wood's rotary, you are buying a 
machine that is proven and guaranteed. 








Ask for FREE demonstration. See the features that 
make Wood's the mest copied rotary mower. 





MODEL 61 5 ft. swath 


MODEL 80 6-2/3 ft. swath 
WOOD BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


59904 South 4th Street, Oregon, Illinois 


Specialists in the Manufacturing of Tractor Powered Rotary Mower Shredders 
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school floor mopping 
at LOWER COST... 


.e. when you specify Geerpres Mop Wringers 


Try a Geerpres wringer and you'll know 
why maintenance men prefer them to 
Ordinary mop wringers. 

They make a tough job easier because 
of powerful, controlled squeezing action 
that wrings mops dry in a single oper- 
ation. Patented design eliminates splash- 
ing once-cleaned floors. Moving is effort- 
less because of ball-bearing, rubber 
casters. 


Not only do you save costly labor time, 
but premium quality materials and con- 
struction — such as exclusive corrosion- 
resistant electroplated finish—assure long 
service life. Mops last longer, too, without 
twisting or tearing. 

See your jobber, or write for free cata- 
log listing all sizes and types, accessories, 
and hints for more efficient mopping. 



















WRINGER, INC. 


P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH 
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Better music in the classroom 





ONCE YOU HAVE the versatile Hammond 
Organ in your school, you'll wonder 
how you ever got along without it! 


For you'll soon find the Hammond 
Organ is busy all day long—in the class- 
rooms, auditorium, and gym ... at 
dances, plays, and PTA nights—any- 
where you need fine music. 


Better music for band practice 


Your school needs 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Harmonic Tone Bars 
And the music will “Sa 
sound better too. — 
Why? Because 
Hammond’s_ exclu- 
sive Harmonic ; os | 
Tone Bars provide thousands of beauti- 
ful tones and tonal combinations .. . 
tones no other organ can duplicate. 


Anyone can play the Hammond 
Organ, and it’s especially easy for those 
who play the piano. The Hammond 


To bring your school better music, mail these coupons... 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


(_] Please send me your booklet telling 
how my school can raise money for 
an organ. 

Name 

School 

Address. 

City & Zone 














State 
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My school is interested in: 


(] Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 


(-] Hearing a free organ concert. 


Name 





School 





Address 
City & Zone 
State 
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For music that instructs...inspires...entertains— 





Better music at the dance 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


Organ is also portable—it goes anywhere, 
takes little space, plugs in like a lamp. 


Never Needs Tuning* 


As for upkeep, you'll never have any 
tuning expense—Hammond is the only 
organ that never goes out of tune. 


Which Hammond model will be best 
for you ? Find out by mailing one or all of 
the coupons below. Address Hammond 
Organ Company, 4231 W. Diversey 
Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 

*Except the Pedal Solo Unit of Concert Model. 

















() Please send me complete literature : 
describing the various models of the ; 
anes aabeceets : 

Name : 

School : 

Address. ~ 

City & Zone ° 

State : 

1959, co ey ORGAN COMPANY EMA 4 Re BA 
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Now end problems that make you replace your floor finish 
before it’s really worn out. Like no other finish, Step-Ahead 
resists scuffing, dirt pick-up and rubber magking. Exclusive 
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; 
polymer ingredient holds hard shine under worst condi- : 
tions. Easy to remove. Unbelievably easy to maintain. 


i 


Johnson’ Step- 


Dist ee: feinincods Be isn, Dae 











JOHNSON’'S 
WAX 






4 








¢ 


protection you pay for 












Step-Ahead can.save you up to 6O% on 
floor maintenance costs. Cut work by as 
much as 5O%, Material costs by 20%. In fact, 
your first drum of tough Step-Ahead can 
Save you enough to pay for the next two. 


| Ahead floor finish | 


“‘Johnson’s” and ‘‘Step-Ahead” are trademarks of S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin : ’ 
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NEW AIRKEM PROGRAM 


HEALTHIER ENVIRONMENT 


Are you satisfied with the condition of your school? Is illness contracted in school keeping pupils 


out of class? Are the rooms as clean and pleasant as they might be? 


NEW AIRKEM PROGRAM CUTS DANGER OF CROSS-INFECTION ... 
PROVIDES BETTER STUDYING ENVIRONMENT 


Absenteeism caused by incomplete sani- 
tation practices can be reduced with this 
new Airkem Program. In spite of stand- 
ard cleaning procedures, tests show 
many serious sources of infection still 
remain. Over-enrollment and double 
sessions magnify the menace of this in- 
complete cleaning. With the Airkem 
Program the danger of cross-infection 
in restrooms, gyms, locker rooms and 
cafeteria is reduced. And your students 
will have a safer, healthier atmosphere 
in which to study. 

After-school activities—little theatres, 


civic functions, business meetings—com- 
plicate school maintenance. Adult eve- 
ning and business activities with their 
smoking, food and beverage odors can 
make the school unattractive to stu- 
dents during the day. Normal school 
activities in the gyms and cafeterias 
often create odor conditions that are 
unpleasant to adults. Airkem odor con- 
trol installations correct these trouble- 
some conditions and give the area a 
pleasant, clean, air-freshened effect. 
Ask for a review of your school condi- 
tions now. 


























Cleaning Has A New Dimension 
Soil removal and disinfection are only 
two phases of complete sanitation. 
There’s a third vital dimension—odor 
control. Only Airkem A-3 gives you all 
three because it is the only multi-pur- 
pose cleaner that contains a true odor 
counteractant. This balanced non-ionic 
synthetic detergent removes soil, disin- 
fects washed surfaces, controls odors 
and adds an air-freshened effect—all in 
one labor-saving operation. 
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OFFERS YOUR SCHOOL 





Through Modern Chemistry 


Cuts absenteeism...reduces threat of cross-infection... 


increases staff efficiency...lowers labor and materials costs... 


creates healthier school atmosphere 


Modern chemistry has provided amazing new tools to 
lighten the burden of healthful building maintenance. 
Airkem scientists, using these latest developments, 
have created new products designed to do a better 


job—at lower cost. 


For maximum efficiency, every Airkem product 
combines at least two or more functions. In this way 
Airkem makes it possible to reduce the number and 
types of products needed to have a fully bacteria-free, 
clean and odorless area. Every Airkem formula has 
been fully tested in the laboratory and in the field. 
Users report savings of 20% and more on materials 
costs by using Airkem products. Several of these 




















products are described below. Others, and the en- 
tire Airkem concept of “A Healthier Environment 
Through Modern Chemistry,” can be demonstrated 
by your Airkem representative. 


Airkem Service is available internationally through 
local specialized experts trained in the latest sanita- 
tion methods. They are prepared to analyze your 
problems, recommend a solution and demonstrate 
the advantages of the new Airkem Program. Results 


are guaranteed. 


A Healthier 
Environment Through 


Modern Chemistry 








AIRKEM, INC. $-49 
241 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about 
your new Program. 


[) Send details 


(1 Have representative call 














Old Food and Smoking Odors Gone! 
Stale food, smoking or even laboratory 
odors are killed efficiently by this 
Airkem Solidaire unit. Even the strong 
odors of damp clothing, restrooms, 
kitchens or locker rooms are controlled. 
Besides odor control, Airkem provides 
an exclusive air-freshened effect. You 
notice a cleaner, more satisfying feel to 
the area. Many models of Airkem odor 
control devices are available to meet 
any requirement. 
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An Example of Progress! 
Restroom bowl cleaning is revolution- 
ized with new highly concentrated prod- 
uct. Reduces cost of materials, gives 
better results. The typical, unpleasant 
odor of hydrochloric acid has been 
eliminated. Includes rust inhibitor and 
a synthetic detergent to assure cleaning 
efficiency. Airkem bowl cleaner is 
shipped concentrated in plastic drums 
to save you more. This is but one ex- 
ample of how Airkem reduces costs. 
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Address 





City Zone 


State 

















Superintendent of Schools: 
Dr. O. E. Hill 


Assistant Superintendent: 
Dr. R. Y. Leech 


Architect: 
Spahn & Barnes, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Electrical Engineer: 
Mehnert & Reid, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Electrical Contractor: 
California Electric 
Construction Co., Inc. 
Parma, Ohio 


They wanted the best 
modern time and 
program system at the 
$2,225,000 Frank 
Wiley Junior High 
School in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 





They chose a STROMBERG Time and Program System 


FEATURES OF STROMBERG SYSTEMS INCLUDE: 


® Central operations panel for control of utilities. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest 
clock manufacturers in the world—YOUR GUARANTEE 
of performance, quality and dependability. 


Jeweled Master Clock movement with automatically wound 
72-hour spring power reserve. 


Secondary Clocks standard with hourly and 12-hour supervision— 
correction cycles completed in only 60 seconds. 


Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals daily on each 
circuit, immediately resets following power interruption. 


Seven-channel transmitter—one for clock supervision, 
six for program signals. 


Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 










A complete catalog—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT—prepared especially 
for Architects and Engineers—is yours for the asking. 


TIME CORPORATION 


ELM STREET, THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 
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Summer school 
sir: Just a note to say how pleased I 
am with your article on Ray Rogers 
and the Newton summer school, (SM, 
Feb. ’59). It is a clear, hard-hitting 
description of our operation, and you 
really have caught the spirit and the 
essence of the thing. 

My only worry is that someone will 
read this and then come and hire Ray 
away from me. If this happens, I will 
expect your editors to put me onto 
another good assistant principal. 


HAROLD HOWE Il 
PRINCIPAL 

NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWTON, MASS. 


w Well, we'll try. ED. 


Explorations and Conant 

sik: The English teachers of Nassau 
County, Fla., have been concerned 
about the consistently low showing of 
their students on the state-wide ninth 
grade testing program and on the 
state-wide senior placement tests, with 
respect to other areas tested. 

One recommendation which came 
out of their group meetings was for 
the schools to institute a writing-pro- 
gram. Dr. Conant’s report (SM, Feb. 
59), has added impetus to our pro- 
gram. The program has been adopted 
in all of our secondary schools. Teach- 
ers of grades four, five and six have 
also gotten into the act now. (See page 
74, for more on this program.) 

May I say, that your Explorations 
in Education articles are widely read 
and appreciated. I, personally, have 
used several ideas picked up here. 


S. HOUSTON SAPP 

GENERAL SUPERVISOR 

BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
NASSAU COUNTY, FLA. 





The good old days 


“I am informed that some criti- 
cism has been made upon the ex- 
pensive character of the buildings 
constructed during the past year. 
If we have committed any error it 
has been in giving too great weight 
to the matter of economy of cost. 
The buildings mentioned are well 
adapted to their purposes in all re- 
Spects but one: they will not admit 
of enlargement sufficient to keep 
pace with the probable growth of 
their several vicinities.” 


Frank A. Gibson, president, 
Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation: 1885 
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More and more, increased production 
depends on effective maintenance. The 
secret of successful Preventive Main- 
tenance is accurate scheduling and 
rigid adherence to the schedule. 


Acme Visible record equipment, with 
Acme hinged pockets and the two cards 
on one hanger feature, is ideal for fol- 
low-up control. Each machine and 
motor is listed on an individual card 
placed in the back of pocket—in facing 
pocket a “History of Repairs” record 
is placed, with signals always visible, to 
indicate the next inspection or lubrica- 
tion date. ‘Spare Parts in Stock’’ record 
card is hung on the same hanger as pock- 
et carrying ‘History of Repairs” card. 





New VISIBLE 


RECORDS. INC. 


CROZET. VIRGINIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
AND REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. Crozet, Virginia 























O Send us more information and literature on Preventive Maintenance. vit 
C) We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for oo records, 
LJ Have representative call. Date. Time. 
Company Attention 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 

A356 
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They're so definitely new in 


bleacher design conception 
you'll want complete details. 


Write or wire today. 


*®Continvoys arrangment 
of seats from the main 
floor to the top of the bal- © 
cony...without jog or in- 
terruption. 





*® Any number of rows and 
length of row. 

®Can be furnished inDeluxe 

opera style seats. 








Here is a new concept in bleacher design for maximum spectator seating. 
In addition to its flexibility it has beauty in appearance. For example, 
the illustration shows what at first glance is a 31 row high installation. . . 
yet there are 13 rows on the main floor and the remainder go on up to 
the back of the balcony without jog or interruption. 


Spectators can enter the bleachers from the balcony by use of the 34 inch 
walkway along the front of the balcony sections, designed also to provide 
easy exit from the balcony. For capacity crowds the walkway can be 
converted to additional seats, so that all the balcony space becomes 
spectator seating. 


When closed there is a continuous face so that on occasions only the 


bleachers on the main floor need be extended. These continuous design 
EZ-A-WAY bleachers may be equipped with the OMEGA drive unit for 
simple, easy operation. 






fizvilia A Division of Consolidated Foundries 


EAXGINEERS § 
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Superamic Transit—Puller 


‘Pil 
'é 


Which 


of these new 
w buses 








best fit your needs? 


Wayne Superamic Transits — Setting the pace with the features of the 
future in school transportation. Extra capacity (60 to 78 passengers ) 
means lower cost per rider mile. Ideal for both daily service and 
extra-curricular activities. 


Wayne Coachline Buses — Bantam-size transits specially designed for 
efficient small-group transportation (12 to 25 passengers). Combine 
small-bus economy and maneuverability with big-bus safety and 
comfort. 





Wayne Conventional Buses — Newest safety fea- 
tures plus greatest comfort and durability make 
Wayne Super Custom and Superamic buses the 
value leaders of the conventionals. America’s fa- 


£ 
vorite school bus. (20 to 72 Passenger capacity. ) : 


@agiam .it 


Super Custom Conventional 


Whichever you select, you can be sure you're getting the safest, most 
advanced buses ever built—more for your money in every way—because 
they're produced by Wayne, the world leader in bus transportation. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION CONTACT YOUR WAYNE DISTRIBUTOR 
ses Be eeenn a 


Setting the future standards for schoo/ bus saf 


WAYNE WORKS DIVISION 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
DIVCO-WAYNE CORPORATION 
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Big gym. Big job. Seal-O-San® used here—the tough gym floor finish that is non-skid, glare-free 





Rip Van Winkle plans longer floor 
life program for Brookfield High 


‘Like anyone with a new gym floor, we wanted to see 
it stay new looking,”’ said Ed Fricke, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds at Brookfield, Wisconsin. ““We 
called in Rip Van Winkle of Huntington Laboratories. 
He suggested Seal-O-San Gym, Floor Finish as the best 
of the Seal-O-San products for our traffic and use con- 
ditions. He followed this up with the suggestion that 


Huntolene® Antiseptic Floor Treatment be used for daily 
dust mopping. We liked the idea of controlling germs that 
are found on floors as well as those that settle from the air. 

“‘Today we’re mighty pleased with the maintenance 
program. The floor looks good. And our costs are in 
hand. Our coach, Ronald Blomberg, likes Seal-O-San 
because the boys don’t slip and slide.”’ 


HUNTINGTON @@® LABORATORIES, INC., Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia 35 » Toronto 2 


See the “Man Behind 

the Drum,” the Huntington 
representative in your area. 
And send for information 
on Seal-O-San as well as 
other Huntington sanitation 
and maintenance products. 


HUNTINGTON 


»» Where research leads to better products 








Grasshold & Johnson, A.I.A., Milwaukee, Archited 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 


ADMINISTRATION 


Evaluating schools. A new pamphlet, 
the work of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association, provides a valuable guide 
to the evaluation of local schools. 

Covering all subjects from curricu- 
lum through administration, the book- 
let outlines good practices against 
which any school should be measured. 
It can be useful not only to the pro- 
fessional and administrative staffs of 
the schools, but in working with citi- 
zen groups interested in finding and 
improving the weak points of the 
school system. 


AN ESSAY ON QUALITY IN PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION. Published by the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 35¢ 


COMPARING SCHOOLS 


Foreign education. This appears to be 
the first book in the field of compara- 
tive education written with the aver- 
age intelligent book-reader in mind. 


A guide to useful information 


More than a collection of comparative 
educational statistics, it contrasts the 
basic attitudes toward education in six 
very different countries—Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, the United 
States, Russia and India. (See page 29 
for another report on educational at- 
titudes in England.) The author makes 
clear the pervasive influence on a na- 
tion’s schools of the whole national 
social structure and pattern of 
thought. 


OTHER SCHOOLS AND ouRS, By Ed- 
mund J. King. Published by Rinehardt 
and Co., New York. $4. 


DISCIPLINE 


Juvenile delinquency. “Medicine man 
prescriptions” for the treatment of this 
serious problem are counter-acted by 
the NEA in this new booklet on the 
subject. There is no over-all cause or 
any over-all cure for juvenile delin- 
quency, the booklet says. 

It offers a resume of the best theo- 
ries on treatment plus information use- 
ful in distinguishing normal and 





Also see these... 


Expert appraisal. Tape-recorded suggestions from leading architects and 
educators on trends in education that make practical, must reading. 
EDUCATIONAL SYMPOSIUM. Published by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co. Sales Promotion Dept. SM-4, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Free. 


Summer opportunities. Places to earn and learn while doing summer travel. 


WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY. Published by the Advance- 
ment and Placement Institute, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. $3. 


Teaching. On the use of calculating machines in teaching arithmetic. 
CAN CHILDREN REALLY ENJOY ARITHMETIC? Published by the Monroe 
Calculating Co. Dept. SM, Orange, N. J. 


Television. A report on where educational television stands today. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION TODAY: A STATUS REPORT. Published by the 
Joint Council on Educational Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. Free. 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


%& 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


sk NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze, 


+ Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
‘last ordinary repairs ‘6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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@ J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-49 § 
4 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. H 
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healthy rowdiness from pathological 
behavior. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: RESEARCH, 
THEORY AND COMMENT. Published by 
the National Education Association, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $i. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


English language. This government 
bulletin is the first analysis of the Eng- 
lish curriculum in grades seven through 





12 made by the Office of Education in 
the past 25 years. The survey includes 
the four major areas of the language 
arts: writing, speaking, listening and 
reading and literature. Loaded with 
case histories, it will serve as a source 
of information for curriculum leaders 
and committees wishing to consider 
various approaches to reducing or re- 
vising present courses of study. It is 
recommended reading for school board 
members, too. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN AMERI- 
CAN HIGH SCHOOLS. Published by the 








- +. to meet the specific language teaching 
needs of Columbia University 





guage laboratory 


This 100-student position language- 


teaching unit — complete from 
Console tv compartments — was 
designed, built and installed by 
Magnetic Recording Industries. 


Tell us your language-teaching needs. 


We will custom-tailor techniques 


and equipment to assure the most 
effective use of teachers’ time and 


students’ learning abilities. 


Write today for planning form 
and descriptive brochure. SM-459 


etic [Recording Industries 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 « 


Algonquin 5-7250 


MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 
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U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 50¢ 





Language laboratories. This excellent 
guide covers modern mechanical and 
electronic equipment now in use in 
foreign language instruction in schools 
and colleges in the United States In 
addition to discussing the various lan- 
guage laboratories now in operation, it 
details the purposes of the laboratory, 


its organization and administration, | 


equipment costs and techniques being 


used to incorporate electronic aids in¥ 


teaching. It is, by far, the most com- 
plete report of its type in print. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Published 
by the U. S. Department of Health, 


Education and Welfare, Washington) 


235, B. C. $.35. 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


Planning for Federal aid. This bulle- 
tin is the report of a conference of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
It attempts to develop guidelines for 
use by state educational agencies in de- 
termining standards for science, mathe- 
matics and modern foreign language 
materials and equipment under the 


Federal aid program. It is intended to 7 


assist both state educational officers 
and teachers, supervisors, principals 
and superintendents and suggests and 
defines materials and equipment that 
probably belong in a program in any 
of these three subject areas. 


STANDARDS FOR MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE, MATHE- 
MATICS AND MODERN FOREIGN LAN- 
GuaGES. Published by Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., Free. 


PROGRAMMING 


Junior high school. This monograph 
will be of equal value and use to 
school board members and _profes- 
sional educators. It should help solve 
the problem of whether a_ district 
should have a separate junior high 
school or a combined six-year program. 
It covers, in detail, the functions of the 
junior high school, the instructional 
program, the organization and admin- 
istration and the necessary facilities 
for either a two-year or three-year fa- 
cility. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. 
Published by the The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 795 Peachtree St., N.E. Atlan- 
ta 8, Ga. Paperbound, $1.50. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
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Site plan showing buildings, walks and parking areas 


Sophomore academic building 
Junior academic building 
Senior academic building 
Library 

All academic electives 
Student center, administration 
Auditorium 
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Physical education 
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San Angelo Central High School, San Angelo, 
Texas. Architect: Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, 
Houston, Texas. Associate Architect: Max D. 
Lovett, San Angelo, Texas. Note: Pond shown 
at left is actually a site drainage pool. 


ic high school 


with a college campus atmosphere 


Occupying 30 acres in the center of a Texas city of 
60,000 is a campus-type public high school, unique 
and daring in concept. 

There are 11 crisply designed structures, includ- 
ing a separate academic building each for soph- 
omores, juniors and seniors. 


Since it opened on September 1, 1958, the fame 


The gemlike Sarah Bernhardt 
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of San Angelo Central High School has spread 
throughout the world. Visits and inquiries from 
educators and architects average 100 a week. 

We were the 81st to sign the guest register that 
week, and the first man we talked to was Supt. 
G. B. Wadzeck. 


To start the ball rolling we said, “This is an 


Theater crowns the 30-acre campus. 




















amazing school, looks like one of those ‘costly 
school palaces’ there’s been so much controversy 
about.” 


Answer: Well, it’s not! As a matter of fact, it’s a 
bargain. The total cost, including land, fees, 
et cetera, was $3,500,000. And the building cost, 
alone, was $2,604,277, which comes down to only 
$12.41 per sq. ft. 

It’s an “‘ageless’’ school that can be expanded 
or altered to adapt to changes in educational pro- 
cedures. For instance, the plate glass partitions be- 
tween classrooms and corridors can be rearranged 
to make classrooms for a few pupils, or lecture 
rooms for 200. We can do it here because there 
are no interior load-bearing walls. 


Question: Speaking of those glass walls between 
classrooms and interior corridors, isn’t that rather 


unusual? 


HOME ROOMZZS == LUNCH 
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Garald B. Wadzeck, Superintendent of Schools, explains 
advantages of staggered class schedules. Students coming 
and leaving at different hours avoids congestion, expands 
use of facilities, provides hours for part-time jobs. 





Peripheral corridor in auditorium is glazed with Parallel-O-Plate® 
Glass through which the whole campus can be viewed. 


Answer: Yes, but they’re desirable because some 
rooms have large areas of exterior brick walls. To 
compensate, so that teachers and pupils won’t get 
claustrophobia, we opened the interior walls with glass. 
In many places, though, you can see right through 


the buildings because of the glass. 
Question: Doesn’t that interfere with the use of visual 
aids? 


Answer: Not in the least. The plate glass in the out- 
side walls is a low-light-transmission type and we have 


drapes for the interior walls. We have invested over 


[ypical academic building (there’s one each for sophomores, juniors, and seniors). All structures are air conditioned. 
The upper windows here are glare-reducing Parallel-O-Grey® Plate Glass. Locker area below is glazed with Parallel-O-Plate. 





Corridors and classrooms are separated by walls of Parallel-O-Plate Glass. 


Drapes can be drawn when visual-aid equipment is used. 


$10,000 in a variety of visual-audio equipment 
and use it all effectively. 


Question: I understand that sun glare and heat 
are intense here. What do you do about that? 


Answer: The average high temperature here, 
from April through October, is 88.8 degrees, so our 
buildings are completely air conditioned. Glare- 
reducing glass, plus wide overhangs, solved the 
glare problem even in the cafeteria and library 
where exterior walls are almost all glass. 

We don’t want the students to feel confined. Our 


indoor swimming pool, for instance, has glass from 


floor to roof because swimming is usually an out- 


door sport. 


Question: Why are there so many buildings instead 
of just one? 


Answer: To bring closer relationship between 
students and teachers; to separate “‘quiet’”’ and 
‘“‘noisy”’ activities; to eliminate the pedestrian con- 
gestion you get in a single, big, school building. 

Now you'll want more information, I’m sure, 
but from a different viewpoint, so I’m going to 


turn you over to our Principal, Minton White. 


Question: We’ve enjoyed visiting your school, Mr. 
White. How do you keep it so spotless and clean? 


Answer: Well, the air conditioning filters out 
most of the dirt and dust. 


Question: But with all that glass, isn’t maintenance 
expensive? 


Answer: No, our over-all maintenance and jani- 


torial costs are almost the same despite the fact 


Judy Loyd, Editor of the school paper, demonstrates the inexpensive lockers. 



































that we have more than twice the square feet of 
floor area, compared with the old school. 


Question: What has been the effect of the school 
on the students? 


Answer: The whole environment is better. The 
students dress better, behave better, and are more 
attentive. Over 70% of our pupils go to college, 
even though many come from low-income families. 





Question: Has teacher recruitment been a prob- 





| lem here? 


Answer: The school draws teachers. We’ve had 
applications from as far away as Canada. And the 
important point is—they stay! I’d like you to talk 
to some of our faculty. 

We found Mrs. Evelyn King, Miss Fannye Vance 
and Mr. Hugh King, during a free period in one 


i of the teachers’ lounges. 
i ion: rou like best about the school? ; ? ae 

Question: What do ae cm ane Each academic building has a lounge where teachers can relax 
j Mrs. King: By comparison, other schools look between classes, grade papers or discuss problems. Left to 


3 right: Mrs. Evelyn King, Miss Fannye Vance, Mr. Hugh King. 
' grubby. I love to be able to look out the windows. , 


And I don’t have to wear shades (Texan for sun- 
glasses) as I did in the old school. 


Miss Vance: This is the first classroom I’ve had 
with good acoustics. I used to be hoarse at each 


Babe Didrickson Building houses gymnasium and swimming pool. Up- 
per area glazed with Parallel-O-Grey, lower area with Parallel-O-Plate.. 








day’s end, but here I never have to talk above a Margo: It’s simply wonderful. The school spirit 


living-room conversational level. is better than anyone can remember. And almost 


Mr. King: That’s right. And the non-glare light, everybody participates in the rallies and assemblies. 
the air conditioning and the acoustics all help to 
make us less tired at the end of the day. 

Principal White had arranged for us to int’ -view 
James Leavell, President, and Margo Ki.xman, 
Secretary of the Student Body, so we talked to 
them next. 


Jim: The kids seem to act different here. In the old 
school, they used to break into locked lockers. Here 


we have bin-type lockers—no doors, no locks. I’ve 








had an expensive slide rule in mine all season, and 
it hasn’t been touched. 
The story of this school would not be complete 





Question: How do you like your new school? without visiting the Architects—Caudill, Rowlett 
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and Scott. William Caudill and William Pena, 
members of the designing team, agreed to answer 


our questions. 


Question: Do you consider San Angelo High 
School a “‘costly palace’’? 


Mr. Pena: Not at all! This is not a cheap school, 
certainly. Nor is it the most expensive. On the 
other hand, it’s a very economical school when you 
think of it in terms of the long-range cost. Also, in 
these terms, the emotional quality of space affect- 
ing students and teachers, as in any school, may 
prove to be priceless. 


Question: How did you plan to achieve this quality 
of space? 


Mr. Caudill: Actually, we were seeking a variety 
of spaces with different emotional qualities to avoid 
dull monotony in this large high school. Children 
need a variety of atmospheres. In the student locker 
areas, for instance, we fenced in as much of the 
outdoors as we could ...a kind of ‘‘captured out- 
door space’’. The atmosphere here is completely 
different from that of the classrooms above. 
Some classrooms do not have a wide-open view 
to the outside; these merely peek out. Inside, how- 
ever, glass helped us break out of the traditional 
**box”’ of the classroom. The glass walls separating 
classrooms and corridors, the glass transom parti- 
tions, create a quality of fluidity of space, and at 
the same time provide an effective sound screen. 
We planned the outside ‘‘rooms’’ of the campus— 
the courts, the mall, the lake area— with as much care 





Library walls are glazed with L:O’F Parallel-O-Grey, glare- 
reducing glass. Compare landscape through the glass and 
the open doorway, for color fidelity. 


as the inner ones. Then we opened up these planned 

vistas for choice points of view from the buildings. 
y + 7 

One of the striking features of San Angelo Central 


High School is its use of grey plate glass. Looking 
through it from inside, you’re not aware that the glass 
is tinted. But viewed from the outside, it’s a pleas- 
ing grey, has a mirror-like quality, reflects clouds. 
Quite beautiful and exciting. Where it was desir- 
able to introduce high-quality lighting, low-trans- 
mission, grey glass was used. Where it was desirable 
tosee into the buildings, clear plate glass was installed. 

This, then, is but a brief report on San Angelo 
Central High School, an exciting combination of 
architectural and educational features that can best 
be summarized by the single statement that it is 


designed to inspire students with a Desire to Learn. 


Francis Bacon Library at night, viewed from long balcony. 














This is how scenery looks through (left to right) Parallel-O-Grey, Parallel-O-Plate and Heat Absorbing Plate. 


3 KINDS OF L-O-F PLATE GLASS FOR BUILDINGS 


PARALLEL-O-GREY 


Parallel-O-Grey is neutral grey in color. It 
transmits approximately 44% of average 
daylight (illuminant C) as compared 
with a transmission of about 89% through 
regular 4” plate glass and 75% through 
“%” 
lower light transmission results in re- 


Heat Absorbing plate glass. This 


duction of glare and brightness. Like 
Y%4" Heat Absorbing it excludes approxi- 
mately 40% of the solar energy. 

Parallel-O-Grey plate glass is 4” thick. 
It is also available as the outer light of 
1 hermopane insulating glass units. 

Parallel-O-Grey is also available in 4” 
Tuf-flex tempered plate. 


PARALLEL-O-PLATE 


Parallel-O-Plate is untinted, twin-ground 
and polished plate glass. 

Produced by Libbey’Owens:Ford in 
the United States since 1954, this superb 
plate glass is achieved by a twin-grinding 
process in which both sides of the glass 
are ground simultaneously. Such preci- 


sion results in the greatest uniformity of 


thickness, parallelism and 


surfaces, which provide more _ perfect 
reflections and maximum freedom from 


distortion. 


flatness of 


HEAT ABSORBING 


L-O-F Heat Absorbing plate glass is pale 
bluish-green in color. It transmits less 
than 50% of the sun’s radiant energy to 
keep interiors cooler. This lowers initial 
cost for air-conditioning equipment, and 
cost of its operation. On the other hand, 
Heat Absorbing plate glass transmits ap- 
proximately 759% of the visible daylight, 
providing ample daylight for clear vision. 

L-O-F Heat Absorbing plate glass is 
4" thick. It is also available as the outer 
light of 7Thermopane® insulating glass 
units. For applications requiring greater 
strength, itis available in the form of Heat 
Absorbing 7 u/f-/lex® tempered plate glass. 
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lor complete information on these or any other L-O-F products, call your L°O-F 
distributor or dealer (listed under ‘‘Glass” in the phone book yellow pages). Or 
write to Libbey‘Owens:Ford Glass Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY: OWENS:FORD ...A GREAT NAME IN 
TOLEDO 38, OHIO 
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a One of the results you should 
strive for in a food service program 
is uniformity of quality. This applies 
to all phases, including purchasing, 
accounting, preparation and service. 
We frequently hear of a particular 
school that serves outstanding food, 
while in other schools in the same 
district the food is mediocre. This 
could not be the case if there were 
one person in charge of the entire 
program. This person need not be a 
dietitian. Some dietitians seem more 
concerned with calories and theories 
than with the preparation of whole- 
some and attractive food. A super- 
visor would be in a position to en- 
force the standardization of recipes 
so that each of the schools would 
serve equally good food. Where the 


QUESTION: What are the advantages 
meat as against purchasing fresh meat? 


= There are none. In all cases where 
fresh meat is available it is advisable 
to purchase it. Occasionally it is nec- 
essary to buy frozen meat, and if this 
is the case prefabricated frozen meat 
is better than meat purchased in 
larger pieces. So that the terms be 
understood, we might state that pre- 
fabricated meat is the final form be- 
fore cooking, such as pork chops or 
meat patties or lamb chops. A fab- 
ricated cut would be pork loin, a pot 
roast or a lamb loin or rack. A pri- 
mal cut would be a full chuck or 
round of beef, or a forequarter of 
lamb. ; 

We are in favor of prefabricated 
fresh meat. It is impossible for a 
school employee to properly butcher 
and trim primal cuts of meat and to 
achieve uniformity in cutting por- 


Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: Is a dietitian necessary for each of our five schools, or can we 
get along with one feeding supervisor and five school-located managers? 


sole responsibility of managers is to 
supervise cooking, baking, dish- 
washing, receiving, employees, etc., 
they are able to devote their time, 
effort and ability to just one job— 
giving the child the most and the 
best at the lowest cost. 

The matter of policy, liaison with 
principal, superintendent and busi- 
ness manager’s office, purchasing, 
controls, research and employee re- 
lations and training would then be 
the responsibility of the supervisor. 
One of the chief advantages of cen- 
tral control is establishment of for- 
mulas and uniform portions and 
prices. Only in this way can one 
school’s performance be compared 
with another, and can every school 
achieve uniformity and quality. 


in purchasing frozen, prefabricated 


tions. There is also no possible utili- | 


zation of by-products. When meat is 
purcha 2d__ prefabricated, 
controls are automatically estab- 
lished, such as inventory control, 
quality control, portion control, price 
control, etc. Prefabricated meat is 
more expensive. However, because 
there is no labor cost involved in the 
school, and because of the advan- 
tages cited above, the original addi- 
tional cost is offset by the advan- 
tages. 

There is one exception to our rec- 
ommendation, and that is the mat- 
ter of hamburger. Because of the 
unreliability of the average dealer 
insofar. as the contents of ground 


meat is concerned, we advise that | 


whole chuck meat be purchased and 
the meat be ground in the school or 
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About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
service consultants and engineers: specializing in schools and 


Food Service Consultants. 





APRIL 1959 


of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco and St. Louis, food | 


institutions. He is a member of the International Society of | 





Strength...electrically welded tubu- 
| lar steel construction. Comfort...con- 
tour designed seats and backrests. 
Easy folding...legs glide open and 
closed. Safety...self-adjusting hinges 
can’t slip. Finish...snag-free, chip 
and rust-resistant. In 11 new colors. 


Now at a new low price 


Samsonite 


folding chairs 


||For church, club, other group seat- 
ing information, see Yellow Pages 
(CHAIRS, folding) or write: Shwayder 
| Bros., Inc., Dept. $m-4, Detroit 29, Mich. ©1959 


(Circle number 748 for more information) 
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You'll rate an A-plus with the budget 
committee, with teachers and parents 
when you suggest Anchor Fence for 
school protection and organization of 
play areas. 


A genuine Anchor chain link Fence 
goes on full-time watch guarding children 
at recess, discouraging burglars and van- 
dals, protecting parking lots and sport 
areas. 


The long life and stability of Anchor 
Fence will meet with approving nods 
from the value-conscious members of 
the administration. Deep-driven anchors 
keep the fence firmly erect. Clean-cut, 
square-comer post design eliminates po- 
tential toe holds. Steel chain link fabric 
is galvanized after weaving for extra life. 
Call your local Anchor office today, or 
write: ANCHOR Post Propucts, INC., 
Fence Division, 6706 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 








Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. Sold direct from factory branches and warehouses 
in principal cities 
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central kitchen or central prepara- 
tion area, with the addition of a 
small portion of beef kidney suet. 





This ground meat could be used ej. 


ther in bulk or made into patties, 
and quality would be insured. 


QUESTION: Will you please explain in non-technical language how the 
“scramble system,” which you mentioned in your January article, operates? 


@ One of the most successful meth- 
ods of speeding up service in second- 
ary schools and colleges has proven 
to be the scramble system or 
“square.” This system was started 
by a commercial office building cafe- 
teria in Cleveland, Ohio, later used 
by Michigan State College, and then 
in one of the cafeterias at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The “square” eliminates the 
straight cafeteria counter. Students 
enter the serving area through turn- 
stiles, picking up their trays on the 
way in. The serving area is in the 
form of a square. One side contains 
hot food tables, another side may 
contain a table for salads and des- 
serts, the third side may contain a 
table for hot and cold sandwiches, 
cold drinks , milk shakes, etc. The 
student goes to whatever counter he 
wishes, helps himself to all food- 
stuffs other than hot food, which is 
handed to him by an attendant, 
goes to the center of the room to 
pick up milk or, in colleges, coffee, 
and leaves the serving area through 
the fourth side. In leaving, he passes 
the checker and/or cashier, picks up 
necessary tableware and napkin, 
pays his check, and proceeds into 
the dining area. 


Wherever possible, a kitchen is 
designed so that preparation areas 
are contingent to the serving areas, 
generally by means of hot and cold 
pass-throughs. 

The scramble system is effective 
only where there is a choice of food. 

The principal advantages of the 
scramble system over the conven- 
tional cafeteria are: 


1. Speed. The cashiers handle 
up to 12 students a minute, which 
means that four cashiers can take 
care of 480 students in 10 minutes. 


2. Selection. By permitting the 
students to see all the food displayed, 
appetites are sharpened and more 
intelligent selections are made. 


3. Flexibility. Its flexibility per- 
mits many kinds of food to be 
served, and service is not delayed 
because of one person’s inability to 
decide what he wants. 


4. Lower payroll. Because fewer 
attendants are required, the use of 
“squares” results in lower payrolls. 


5. Space saving. When mobile, 
portable equipment is used, the en- 
tire serving area can be cleared and 
the room can be utilized for other 
purposes. 


QUESTION: What is a typical time schedule for food preparation, transpor- 
tation and service in a central kitchen operation? 


m= As in most kitchens where quan- 
tity food preparation is done, the 
employees’ starting time is stag- 
gered. Cooks and bakers generally 
begin work earlier than kitchen 
helpers, truck drivers, etc. However, 
the food preparation is timed to co- 
incide with the scheduling of the 
trucks. This, in turn, is determined 
by the time of the food service in 
the individual schools. Assuming 
that all receiving schools serve lunch 
at noon and a typical central kitchen 
services 12 schools, either one or 


two trucks would be required, de- 
pending upon the distances involved. 
Assuming that there are two trucks, 
the first truck would be loaded be- 
tween 10:30 and 11:00, and the 
second truck immediately thereaft- 
er. The trucks then would proceed 
to the 12 schools (six each), deliver 
the hot and cold food carts, plug 
them into electrical outlets, and re- 
turn to the central kitchen. After 
lunch is served the trucks return to 
each school to pick up the carts and, 
possibly, the locked money bags. 


Questions were submitted by readers of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. In future 
issues Mr. Flambert will attempt to answer similar queries if it is practical to do 
so without actually investigating the set-up in question. Send your questions to 


“Food Clinic” in care of this magazine. 
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GET 3-WAY ACTION 


WITH SIMONIZ ALL-PURPOSE CLEANER! 
















An all-purpose cleaner can be a fact, and this. one will prove it to you. Deep-reach, 
float-off action is the secret— brightens as it cleans. Neutral-mild concentrate is harm- 
less to skin and clothing, harmless to any type of floor or ‘washable surface. 


Graded solutions make it ideal for marble, terrazzo, or waxed floor maintenance— 
SIMONIZ general cleaning—and safe speedy wax or finish-stripping. It’s available in 1-, 5-, 30- 
: and 55-gallon sizes. 


‘) 


c a oaaee You’re always sure of professional quality that’s sensibly priced, too, because— 
- SIMONIZ MAKES IT. 

d Floor cl EANER Order from your Simoniz Commercial Products Distributor, or mail the coupon today! 
r UUR LL a : 

4 

r a 
) Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division—sCM-4 


2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
[J Without obligation, please send details on new Simoniz 


ae | A r 
| 
— | 
! 
f ® | All-Purpose Concentrate Floor Cleaner, 
| (1) Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FOR LONG WEAR-LESS CARE Nome Title 


Firm Name. 





————. oe 


Heavy-Duty Floor Wax e Non-Scuff Floor Finish e Super Anti-Slip Floor Finish 
Triple ‘‘A'’ Paste Wax e Heavy-Duty Vinyl Sponge e« All-Purpose Concentrate Floor 
Cleaner e HiLite Furniture Polish 


Street Address. 










City State 
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Continuous, room-wide ventilation! Only the TRANE Unit 
Ventilator system provides powered ventilation and 
warmth from room-wide outlets. Air from the unit rises, 
blends with room air, creates a gentle flow of tempered air. 
















...and only TRANE provides a single source for every school heating-ventilating need! 





7 





In gymnasiums and locker rooms, Inhallways and corridors, TRANEWall- In entryways, TRANE Force-F lo Heat- 
TRANE Torrivents heat and ventilate, Line and Wall-Fin Convectors provide ers greet pupils with warm welcome... 
blend in outside air in any desired pro- economical heating for long wall and blanket doors with a wall of tempered 
portion, gently warm the atmosphere. window runs. Sizes for any job. heat that blocks cold air, stops drafts. 
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Only Trane Unit Ventilators 
provide room-wide powered 


ventilation...all day long! 








Exclusive Kinetic Barrier Action stops drafts, ends hot spots, 





cold spots, sleepy corners—every 


Here’s the ideal climate for learning, for 
every pupil in the room no matter where he 
is seated. The TRANE Unit Ventilator with 
exclusive Kinetic Barrier Action provides 
room-wide powered ventilation all along 
the outer wall...ends costly over-heating, 
sleepy corners, stale air spots every moment 
the classroom is occupied. 

Other Unit Ventilators with on-and-off 
draft preventing systems do not provide 
continuous downdraft protection. When 
their action is “off,” there is no positive 
protection against chilling window down- 


moment the classroom is occupied! 


drafts. With the TRANE Kinetic Barrier 
System, a rising wall of moving air— 
warmed and tempered, blended with just 
the right amount of fresh outside air— 
provides continuous wall-to-wall downdraft 
protection . . . continuous room-wide air 
circulation all day long. | 

When you plan to build or remodel your 
school, have your architect, or consulting 
engineer talk to one of the nearby TRANE 
specialists in school heating-ventilating 
problems. Or write directly to TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Superior engineering—The exclusive TRANE system provides a fresh air 
seat for every pupil in the room. Low fan speed, rubber isolated bearings, 
belt-driven, resilient-mounted motor for quiet operation. 


Sturdy construction—Rugged casing takes hard knocks of classroom use. 
Dampers, coils and fans designed for long trouble-free life. Shelving and 
extensions are of heavy gauge steel. 


Trim, modern appearance—The TRANE Unit Ventilator has been designed 
for the modern school. Two basic models, with nine cabinet styles will 
match any school requirement. Matching shelving units available in a 
wide choice of colors, with durable top surface. 


Before you decide on 





a heating-ventilating 





system, compare 
these TRANE features 


with any other system: Simplified, low-cost maintenance—All maintenance can be easily performed 


by school engineer. Easily removable panels provide access to all working 
parts. Fans are easy to clean, filters easy to change. Fan and motor bearings 
are easy to lubricate. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE. WIS. © SCRANTON MFG, DIV., SCRANTON 
PA. © CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE. TENN. ¢ TRANE COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO « 97 U.S. AND 18 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Equipment for schools is developed, tested, im- 
proved in this TRANE Research Laboratory, The 
House of Weather Magic—the largest, most com- 
plete laboratory for heating-ventilating products. 
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THE-SECURITY-OF SOUND IS PRICELESS 


..» AND THE RIGHT APPROACH TO SECURITY IS RCA SOUND! A sound system must perform reliably every 
day for communication and educational programming. Most important, it must be ready for that day when 
you depend on it for the safety of children and teachers. The greatest security comes from knowing you’ve 
provided the best—a sound system backed by the integrity and experience of RCA, World Leader in Sound. 


From the standpoint of safety, an RCA Sound System broadcasts your voice or signal instantly to every 
location from a central console. For convenience, an RCA Sound System literally puts your school, teachers 
and pupils at your fingertips. And as an educational aid, an RCA Sound System is invaluable—with AM-FM 
radio, record player, tape recorder for varied program transmission to selected classrooms or to the entire school. 


For the best of advice on the best in sound, ask your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor to plan an RCA 
Sound System for your present building or a new one. The cost will be as low as he can make it in consideration 
of your pupils’ full safety. Your RCA Distributor is in your classified book under ‘‘Public Address and Sound 
Systems.” Call or write us at Sound Products, Dept. S-110, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
Tmk(s) ® 
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“THIncs YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 





Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Should we be building special 


schools for bright pupils 


By MURIEL BARNETT 


Editor’s Note: Muriel Barnett, education reporter for 
the Los Angeles Mirror-News and an occasional contribu- 
tor to School Management, is spending the current 
academic year in England, where her husband (Nobel Prize 


= = wo Inasmuch as the Conant Report (SM, Feb. 
59) is in the news, it might be interesting for United 
States school people to know that comprehensive 
schools are currently a topic of conversation in Eng- 
land, too. 

But here they are so controversial that I have 
learned to be very cautious in introducing the subject. 
In certain circles, in fact, “comprehensive schools” is a 
red-flag phrase like “progressive education” in the U. S. 

That’s because it is generally believed here that the 
widespread establishment of comprehensive schools 
would destroy the intellectually elite class of which 
many Britons are so proud, and which they believe is a 
real source of strength to their country. Yet the methods 
by which this intellectually elite class is being produced 
are becoming increasingly repugnant to many citizens, 
some of whom are urging that the “cure” lies in com- 
prehensive schools. 

This particular controversy would not be especially 
significant for Americans if it were not for two factors: 

1. Many Americans, in this post-Sputnik period of 
educational stock-taking, have been urging that the 
United States should create an intellectual elite by 
establishing separate schools for children of above- 
average intelligence—in other words, that we should 
adopt the British system. 
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Winner George Beadle) is a visiting professor at Oxford 
University. This article began as a letter to the editor of 
this magazine and has, at our request, been expanded 
into the report below. 


2. But they are advocating this step without realiz- 
ing what repercussions it can have in a democratic 
society which has committed itself to the principle of 
equal educational opportunity for all. 


Most Americans, I imagine, are as little aware as I 
was before coming here of the vast changes that have 
taken place in the English schools in the past 15 years. 

Before World War II, a “good” education—that is, 
at a school leading to university admission—was avail- 
able primarily to those children whose parents could 
pay for it. True, there were always some scholarships 
for able youngsters from poor homes, but in general a 
variety of factors other than—or in addition to—intel- 
ligence, influenced admission to secondary schools. 

This is no longer the case. Britain’s noble experiment 
in education began in 1944, when equal opportunity 
to advance in the schools was guaranteed to all chil- 
dren—on the basis of academic ability alone. Thus a 
true intellectual elite has been created. The playboy is 
gone from the universities now and youngsters from 
middle class and lower class backgrounds are enrolled 
in great numbers in schools that used to be populated 
mainly by the sons of gentlemen. 

And, as a result, English schoolmen have got a bear 
by the tail. Here’s why: 

In order to accomplish the objective, children are 
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“Americans should take a hard look at the social consequences of attempting to 


create an intellectual elite.” 


required to take an examination at the age of 11, on 
the basis of which they go either to a grammar school 
(for bright children) or to a secondary modern school 
(for dumb children). The two types of schools are not 


more “soy Tabeled.” Of COurse, and great effort has been ex- 


pended in order to give the two types of schools equal 
status. Nevertheless, citizens persist in thinking of the 
secondary modern schools as “schools of failure”’—an 
educational dead end. 

Consequently, many parents subject their children. 
from the age of nine or so, to unbelievable pressures— 
ranging from threats to bribery—to assure their pass- 
ing the crucial exam that will admit them to a grammar 
school. If a child fails the exam and must go to a sec- 
ondary modern school, he feels that he has not only 
failed his parents but that he has been publicly branded 
as second rate. And how does he express this resent- 
ment? By hating the school in which he must stay until 
the law says he can leave (at 15); and by ever after 
hating education and the educated man. 

Now consider the status of those children who at- 
tend the grammar schools. Not only are they members 
of an intellectual elite, but in addition they also have a 
certain inherited social prestige. Whereas the second- 
ary modern schools are wholly new in structure, even 
the newest of grammar schools is patterned on the old 
ones, some of which go back to the Middle Ages. Since 
these schools used to be mainly attended by “the well 
born,” attendance at any grammar school still carries 
the same connotation. 


Unchanged for 50 years 


The grammar school curriculum has been practically 
unchanged for 50 years. It is still strong in Latin and 
Greek and weak in math and the sciences. Its speech 
is that of Oxford and Cambridge and its manners are 
copied from the famous public schools like Eton and 
Harrow (which are themselves a specialized kind of 
grammar school ). 

The child who is educated at a grammar school is 
ever afterwards set apart from those who were not; 
and thus the division of children into different schools 
certainly is a prime factor in perpetuating those class 
distinctions in England of which a visiting American 
is sO aware. 

But this is how it has been in England for hundreds 
of years. What has changed is the fact that in the old 
days a boy who did not have a grammar school educa- 
tion could blame it on a variety of reasons. Now, his 
school placement proclaims, for all to know, the quality 
of his intelligence. And who among us, even though 
aware of it, likes to admit a lack of brainpower? 

That’s why more comprehensive schools are being 
urged by many people here. (There are some in ex- 
istence, a few having been started 10 years or so ago, 
but they are still considered “experimental.” ) 

Their major champions have been Liberals and 
Labourites, who see them as a tool for eliminating class 
distinctions. To these political groups are now being 
added some parents and some educators who feel that 


a child’s educational future as well as his social status 
should not be decided so irrevocably at age 11. 

Naturally, however, those parents whose children en- 
joy the prestige conferred by grammar school attend- 
ance have no desire to see comprehensive schools es- 
tablished. The heads of the grammar schools are 
equally—and even more articulately—opposed. They 
say that the comprehensive school is too big for close 
contact to develop between headmaster and student; 
that the headmaster becomes “nothing but an adminis- 
trator”; and that students of above-average intelligence 
are inevitably slowed to the pace of the crawlers. They 
cite the U. S. schools to prove their point (and are 
either astounded or unbelieving when I assure them that 
our good schools do have courses geared to the needs 
of the child who would go to a grammar school here). 

Consequently, the solution to England’s current edu- 
cational dilemma may not be found in the establish- 
ment of comprehensive schools on the U. S. pattern. 
Two other trends are now emerging, both of which in 
time may save the present “separate but equal” sys- 
tem. 


Attempted solutions 


One of these is the abandonment in many districts 
of the examination at age 11, and the placement of 
children in grammar or secondary modern schools on 
the basis of their total previous school records. This 
device eliminates the emotional trauma of the exam 
itself, and to some extent the social stigma of attendance 
at a secondary modern school because blame can now 
be put on “the authorities.” 

The second scheme now being tried out is to elimi- 
nate the dead-end character of the secondary modern 
schools by offering in them not only similar course work 
but the same “final” exams that are offered to gram- 
mar school students. 

These exams are given at age 15. If passed, they 
confer on the student a certificate which is roughly 
equivalent to a high school diploma in the U. S. Its pos- 
session is tangible proof that any student has done a 
certain amount and quality of work, hence where he 
did it becomes less important. 

Passing these exams is also a necessary preamble to 
those later exams (at age 17 or 18) which qualify a 
student for university entrance. Therefore, to introduce 
them into the secondary modern schools reopens the 
door of higher education for young people in whose 
faces it was slammed at age 11. 

The moral of all this for the U. S., as I see it, is that 
Americans should take a hard look at the social conse- 
quences of attempts to create an intellectual elite on 
our side of the Atlantic. 

Educators are already familiar with the violence that 
can be unleashed within a school by the parents of a 
child who is not turning out to be as bright as his par- 
ents desire. Think then of the divisive pressures within 
any community if hundreds of taxpayers should sud- 
denly find their children in “schools of failure.” End 
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ONLY COLUMBIA 
OFFERS SO MANY 


VALUABLE 


TEACHING AIDS 


FOR TODAY'S 


BUSY TEACHER 


LANGUAGES 








SONGS IN FRENCH FOR 
CHILDREN—with Lucienne Vernay 
and Les Quatre Barbus, Le Petit 
Cordonnier, Sur le Pont D’Avignon, 
La Cane de Jeanne, L’Alouette, 
Dansons la Capucine, L’Abeille et 
le Papillon, De Quoi Qui Y’a, 
Prom’nons Nous Dans les Bois, 

Le Petit Train, Arlequin Dans Sa 
Boutique, La Petite Marie, La 
Ferme de Zéphirin, Mon Pére 
Avait 500 Moutons, Picotin, Encore 
un Carreau d’Cassé, Panko 
L’Ourson, La Claire Fontaine, Le 
Grand Méchant Loup, As-Tu Vu 

la Casquette?, La Fourmi. (with 
complete French-English text. 

For those who desire additional 
copies of the text, simply send in 
coupon at right.) 

CL 675 $3.98 


LEARN FRENCH IN RECORD 
TIME D2L 246 $9.98 


LEARN ITALIAN IN RECORD 
TIME D2L 247 $9.98 


LEARN SPANISH IN RECORD 
TIME D2L 248 $9.98 


LEARN GERMAN IN RECORD 
TIME D2L 249 $9.98 


Prices are suggested list. 
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APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 








LITERATURE 





Mr. Serevtein looke at yeaa with the amnatance of eeverst of ite lending exponeet: 





LEONARD BERNSTEIN: WHAT 
1S JAZZ CL 919 $3.98 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN ON 
BEETHOVEN CL 918 $3.98 


Let music’s most articulate 
spokesman assist you right in your 
own classroom. 


LE@NARD BERNSTEIN: 
WHAT IS JAZZ % ouneus semes 














AGES OF MAN’ 











SHAKESPEARE’S “AGES OF 
MAN”—SIR JOHN GIELGUD 
OL 5390 $4.98 


(This is a High-Fidelity recording 
of Sir John Gielgud’s masterpiece 
of dramatic art straight from his 
memorable New York performance) 


COLUMBIA LITERARY SERIES 
DSL 190 E $60.00 


THE CONFEDERACY DL 220 


THE UNION DL 244 $10.00 





GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 











COLUMBIA 











® “Columbia” “Masterworks” @® 





» Marcas Reg. A division of Columbia Broadcasting S 


Mail this coupon for additional texts to: SONGS IN FRENCH FOR CHILDREN 





(please type or print) 








School 








Columbia Records Name 
Educational Department, Box SM 459 edie 
799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. ‘ 
Please ship at once, postpaid: oy 
———additional copies of French text @ .25 each. casein 
(Minimum order: Ten) Address. 
Check or money order must accompany each order. City. 
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ed 
Soss concealed hinges pro- 
vide flat tight joints without 
projections. Guaranteed life 
of the stage. 





























500 pound pull test expan- 
sion anchors. No bolt heads 
projecting or recessed on 
floor. 
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every leg full length — 
floor support for every joint 


Schieber Stage 


a Oe A 


Solid is the name for it! The new Schieber stage is the 
next best thing to a permanent built-in stage. With 
Schieber you get a surface as level as the floor it 
stands on. It is not a trussed construction but has twice 
as many legs as other designs and is supported from 
the floor at each and every joint. This feature means 
greater rigidity and easier folding. 

The Schieber stage is free of bolt and hinge projec- 
tions and gaps between boards. Furniture, props, band 
equipment, etc. set level without rocking. Rugs lay 
flat. Fold it — roll it against the wall or into a recess 
or storage area. It’s out of the way when not in use! 


WRITE FOR SCHIEBER CATALOG 


BUILT BY THE ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE LEADING LINE OF 


FOLDING TABLES AND BENCHES 
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Rolls to any A) 


location 








12955 INKSTER RD. 





DETROIT 39, MICH. 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 





Proper nutrition 
fuel for brain 


High school teachers in Pearl River, 
N. J., had been reporting late-morning 
restlessness among their students for 
about a month, so Principal Walter 
Reiner decided to investigate the 
cause. 

A survey indicated that it might 
well be inadequate breakfasts. To 
combat late-morning fatigue, the 
Pearl River principal launched a two- 
week educational campaign on the 
benefits of a good breakfast. Then he 
invited several hundred students to 
enjoy a free demonstration breakfast 
at the school. 

The students were served what 
Principal Reiner considered a good 
breakfast—orange juice, hot cereal. 
scrambled eggs, bread, rolls, butter, 
jelly and milk. 

Said one student: “It tasted good. 
The next time I think my father would 
like to come.” 

Said the principal: “Today we 
demonstrated how it [that empty feel- 
ing at 11 o’clock] could be solved. 
Now it’s up to parents and students to 
carry the ball.” 


TO ee TT 


Detroit elementary schools 


try mathematics specialists 


Students in six Detroit elementary 
schools this spring, are being taught 
mathematics by specialists in that sub- 
ject, under an experimental plan just 
put into effect. The plan affects the 
third through sixth grades. 

Some 200 schools in the system 
have been operating under what has 
been dubbed the “Detroit Plan.” Un- 
der this set-up, homeroom teachers 
have been teaching arithmetic and 
language arts—reading, spelling, liter- 
ature, handwriting and some grammar. 
Specialists in separate classrooms teach 
music, art, science and social studies, 
including history, civics and geog- 
raphy. 

Now, as the result of a recommen- 
dation of a citizens’ committee that 
studied the schools last fall, in six of 
these schools homeroom teachers will 
be asked to undertake the social stud- 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


ies assignments again, while specialists 
will be called in to teach mathematics. 


Elementary school stages 


walking competition 

Students at the McKnight elemen- 
tary school, University City, Mo., 
walked to and from school for four 
consecutive weeks as part of a walk-to- 
school contest sponsored by Physical 
Education Teacher Donna Schemmer. 
Better than 80% of the students in 


grades two through six, took part in 
the competition. 

“Walking is wonderful exercise,” 
says Miss Schemmer. “Physically our 
children often fall below where we 
would like them to be . . . Physical 
education classes help give children 
needed activity, but this is not 
enough.” 

The contest is highly organized. 
Children have a contest in each room, 
with four squads organized and com- 
peting. One point is given for each 
trip to or from school. Members of the 
squad with the highest point score in 
each room each week are awarded blue 
ribbons. Red ribbons go to students 
who attain perfect walking records— 





Too good to miss... 


Sense of value . . . When the fire alarm sounded recently in a high school 


in southwestern Connecticut, students and teachers filed quickly from 
the building. Teachers inspecting the school were pleased with the evacu- 
ation speed until they checked the library. There they found a group of 
students standing in line, still waitirig to go outside. Seems the librarian 
had ruled that no one could leave the room until all books had been 
checked out. We assume she wanted an accurate inventory, in case of fire. 


Sense of duty . . . Felix Torromeo, who teaches the sixth grade in Lind- 


hurst, N. Y., is conscious of his duties as a teacher and a father. His five- 
year-old daughter is attending kindergarten and it happened recently that 
their paths crossed when she was standing in line with 21 classmates. The 
little girl dashed to her father who, quite naturally, gave her a paternal 
hug and kiss. But, as everyone knows, a teacher must be impartial. Tor- 
romeo spent the next several minutes giving each of the classmates an 
identical hug and kiss. Oh yes, he was a little late to his next class, but 
it was understandable under the circumstances. 


Sense, common variety . . . And then there’s the story of the well-meaning 


principal in New York City who wanted to give her students a gift for 
Christmas. She decided on a pencil with a greeting inscribed. She told a 
member of the local school board—and the New York State Assembly— 
of her idea and he was so impressed he asked to take part. As a result, 
each student received a pencil with the inscription “Assemblyman Wil- 
liam F. Passannante and Miss Blanche Schwartz extend seasons greetings 
to children of PS 41 . . .” Then came the storm. “An advertisement,” 
charged the assemblyman’s Republican opponent. “When school author- 
ities get beholden to political leaders, the ghosts of political domination 
and greed begin to loom large.” A little taken aback at the furor aroused 
by her gift pencil, Miss Schwartz could only muster the reply, “I wanted 
to give . . . something for Christmas and Mr. Passannante wanted to 
come in on it. After all, you don’t say no to a member of the school board.” 








making the trip on foot every day. All 
ribbon-earners are provided with ice 
cream bars, donated by the PTA. 

Gold ribbons are given to members 
of the squad with the highest point to- 
tal over the entire period of the com- 
petition. 

The contest, in addition to building 
the children physically, has been used 
to encourage a study of the outdoors 
and is a point of departure for safety 
lessons carried out in each classroom. 

Students are encouraged to walk in 
groups, cross streets where policemen 
are stationed, shun rides with stran- 
gers and generally follow all safety 
rules. 


Pupil paddling proper 
judge tells parents 


A Memphis, Tenn., judge, asked to 
issue an assault warrant against a high 
school principal who paddled I stu- 
dents recently, rejected the plea and 
ruled that the boys involved needed 
the punishment. Three more were 
scheduled to receive similar treatment 
imminently. 

The students, from 15 to 17 years 
of age, are all attending Bartlett High 
School. 

The cause of the paddling was an 
abortive student boycott of the cafe- 
teria, allegedly organized by the 17 
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DURHAM Products 
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Solve your seating problems with 
Durham metal chairs ... be sure of 
style and durability! No. 875, 
strongest steel chair on market, 
may be had with wood, steel, vinyl 
clad, or upholstered seat; steel, 
wire, or padded, upholstered back. 
Extra wide, extra deep seat with 
steel fully curled underneath 

to eliminate all rough edges. 

Back dual-curved for posture- 
correct comfort. Safety link 
between frame members prevents 
chair tipping when stood upon. 
Induction welded rear brace. 
Revolving rubber feet. 











Durham design insures 
more comfort, more wear, 
more service for every 
seating dollar. 





No. 555 Stack Chair—Vinyl-clad seat and 
back unequalled for resistance to wear and 
damage. Fire-proof. Large seat, 14” x 14”. 
Standard dining height. Chair weight only 
11 Ibs. Rubber bumpers 
for stacking. 





No. 225 Dolly—Simplest, easiest , ‘ 
method of storing, moving stack 
chairs. Chair legs fit into four 
cups.Rolls on solid rubber cast- 
ers with brass swivels. 








Most Complete Line of tubular and 
channel steei folding chairs for adults 
and juveniles. Folding tables. Steel 
book shelf units. Send for catalogs. 
















No. 875TA Folding Tablet 
Armchair — Plywood arm. 
Wrap rack on back. 
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boys. Principal John Barnes explained 
that the whole incident started when 
he removed a soft drink machine from 
the school cafeteria because too many 
slugs were turning up in the coin box, 

In retaliation, the students tried to 
organize the boycott. Those caught 
taking part in the boycott were given 
a choice of taking seven whacks from 
a paddle wielded by the principal, or 
taking the matter up with their par- 
ents. 

Apparently the paddle was consid- 
ered preferable—although parents la- 
ter charged the principal with assault. 

In ruling against the parents, Judge 
Willard Dixon said “all students would 
love to take over the school... 
without such punishment pupils will 
not have respect for their teachers.” 


en: me. 


Lack of shots bars 


children from schools 


Two New Jersey school systems 
have barred students from the schools 
because of lack of inoculations. In 
one case a rule requiring polio shots 
was invoked to keep 21 students from 
the schools. In the other, three Greek 
orphans were refused admission be- 
cause they lacked diphtheria inocula- 
tions. 

In Kearny, N. J., 21 students were 
kept from Hudson County public 
schools because they had failed to be 
inoculated against polio. Of the 4,976 
children in the public school system, 
just 22 had not been inoculated when 
the board invoked the order issued last 
September. Of these, one was excused 
because of religious objections. 

In Morristown, N. J., a court ruled 
that religious objections to inoculation 
must bow to public welfare. County 
Judge Nelson K. Mintz ruled that a 
Christian Scientist parent could not 
register three adopted Greek orphans 
in the public schools until they had 
been immunized against diphtheria.- 
The children have been privately tu- 


tored at home for the past four months. 


iin: “eminete. 


Schools cut costs 


making own supplies 


Jefferson County, Ala., schools are 
saving an estimated $4,500 a year by 
producing some of their own prod- 
ucts. The materials turned out bear a 
Jeffco -label and are available only to 
the school system. 

The work on the products is being 

continued on page 38 
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*An Underwood Trademark 
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making the trip on foot every day. All 
ribbon-earners are provided with ice 
cream bars, donated by the PTA. 

Gold ribbons are given to members 
of the squad with the highest point to- 
tal over the entire period of the com- 
petition. 

The contest, in addition to building 
the children physically, has been used 
to encourage a study of the outdoors 
and is a point of departure for safety 
lessons carried out in each classroom. 

Students are encouraged to walk in 
groups, cross streets where policemen 
are stationed, shun rides with stran- 
gers and generally follow all safety 
rules. 


Pupil paddling proper 
judge tells parents 


A Memphis, Tenn., judge, asked to 
issue an assault warrant against a high 
school principal who paddled 14 stu- 
dents recently, rejected the plea and 
ruled that the boys involved needed 
the punishment. Three more were 
scheduled to receive similar treatment 
imminently. 

The students, from 15 to 17 years 
of age, are all attending Bartlett High 
School. 

The cause of the paddling was an 
abortive student boycott of the cafe- 
teria, allegedly organized by the 17 
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DURHAM Products 


Have Them! 






Solve your seating problems with 
Durham metal chairs .. . be sure of 
style and durability! No. 875, 
strongest steel chair on market, 
may be had with wood, steel, vinyl 
clad, or upholstered seat; steel, 
wire, or padded, upholstered back. 
Extra wide, extra deep seat with 
steel fully curled underneath 

to eliminate all rough edges. 

Back dual-curved for posture- 
correct comfort. Safety link 
between frame members prevents 
chair tipping when stood upon. 
Induction welded rear brace. 
Revolving rubber feet. 














Durham design insures 
more comfort, more wear, 
more service for every 
seating dollar. 





No. 555 Stack Chair—Vinyl-clad seat and 
back unequalled for resistance to wear and 
damage. Fire-proof. Large seat, 14” x 14”. 
Standard dining height. Chair weight only 
11 Ibs. Rubber bumpers 
for stacking. 





No. 225 Dolly—Simplest, easiest > 7 
method of storing, moving stack 
chairs. Chair legs fit into four 
cups.Rolls on solid rubber cast- 
ers with brass swivels. 








Most Complete Line of tubular and 
channel steel folding chairs for adults 
and juveniles. Folding tables. Steel 
book shelf units. Send for catalogs. 
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No. 875TA Folding Tablet 
Armchair — Plywood arm. 
Wrap rack on back. 
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boys. Principal John Barnes explained 
that the whole incident started when 
he removed a soft drink machine from 
the school cafeteria because too many 
slugs were turning up in the coin box, 

In retaliation, the students tried to 
organize the boycott. Those caught 
taking part in the boycott were given 
a choice of taking seven whacks from 
a paddle wielded by the principal, or 
taking the matter up with their par- 
ents. 

Apparently the paddle was consid- 
ered preferable—although parents la- 
ter charged the principal with assault. 

In ruling against the parents, Judge 
Willard Dixon said “all students would 
love to take over the school... 
without such punishment pupils will 
not have respect for their teachers.” 
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Lack of shots bars 


children from schools 


Two New Jersey school systems 
have barred students from the schools 
because of lack of inoculations. In 
one case a rule requiring polio shots 
was invoked to keep 21 students from 
the schools. In the other, three Greek 
orphans were refused admission be- 
cause they lacked diphtheria inocula- 
tions. 

In Kearny, N. J., 21 students were 
kept from Hudson County public 
schools because they had failed to be 
inoculated against polio. Of the 4,976 
children in the public school system, 
just 22 had not been inoculated when 
the board invoked the order issued last 
September. Of these, one was excused 
because of religious objections. 

In Morristown, N. J., a court ruled 
that religious objections to inoculation 
must bow to public welfare. County 
Judge Nelson K. Mintz ruled that a 
Christian Scientist parent could not 
register three adopted Greek orphans 
in the public schools until they had 
been immunized against diphtheria.: 
The children have been privately tu- 
tored at home for the past four months. 
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Schools cut costs 
making own supplies 

Jefferson County, Ala., schools are 
saving an estimated $4,500 a year by 
producing some of their own prod- 
ucts. The materials turned out bear a 
Jeffco -label and are available only to 
the school system. 

The work on the products is being 
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A MODERN CONCEPT FOR 


Heating, Ventilating 


and Cooling of Schools 


By F. J. KURTH, Vice President 
in Charge of Engineering, Anemostat Corporation of America 


Educational efficiency 


The Anemostat Dual Duct High Veloc- 
ity System provides a controlled and 
healthy environment in accordance 
with the highest standards of comfort 
and is therefore conducive to more 
vigorous activity in the classrooms. It 
is a modern heating and ventilating 
system, carefully researched and new 
in concept, and is economical to install 
and operate. It is an effective heating 
and ventilating system, which later can 
be readily adapted to air conditioning 
by the addition of a central-station type 
refrigeration system. 

Because large sums of money must 
be spent for new schools, it is im- 
portant to study all factors which will 
improve educational efficiency. Though 
well constructed and equipped, many 
new schools are not provided with 
modern heating, ventilating or cooling 
systems which furnish comfort during 
all seasons of the year. Experience has 
shown that a proper climatic condi- 
tion will improve student and teacher 
efficiency to the extent of a cumulative 
gain of approximately twenty percent. 


System design 


First the volume of air required for 
a classroom must be determined. In 
most communities this is regulated by 
local codes on a cubic foot per pupil 
basis. 

Although requirements vary in dif- 
ferent localities from ten to thirty cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute, there are 
other factors which must be consid- 
ered: for ventilation purposes, when 
cooling is not used, a large volume of 
air will, of course, do a better job than 
a small volume; however, the introduc- 
tion of from 1000 to 1200 cubic feet of 
air per minute is adequate. If air con- 
ditioning is installed, the engineer may 
specify air temperature differentials 
of 30° or more between the supply air 


in the cold duct and the room tem- 
perature—Anemostat Air Diffusers 
will diffuse air at high temperature 
differentials without draft. 


Location and type of units 


The location of the units in the class- 
room is determined by the climate of 
the community in which the school 
is located and the construction of the 
school with particular reference to glass 
areas. When winters are severe the 
under the window type units must be 
used and two units per classroom should 
be installed as shown on the layout. The 


return air can be moved through corri- 
dors, ducts in corridors or exhaust ple- 
nums in the corridor ceilings. 


In schools in mild climates or in 
colder climates where double glazing 
is used, the sidewall units will do an 
excellent job of year-round heating, 
ventilating and cooling. Two units 
providing from 500 to 600 CFM each 
per classroom are recommended. The 
return air can be returned to the fan 
through corridors, corridor ducts or 
plenums. 


When two units are installed in a 
classroom, both are controlled by one 


The Basic Principle of Anemostat School Units 


Typical Anemostat 
Dual Duct High Velocity Unit 


The illustration shows a high velocity unit designed for a dual duct 
system for either heating and ventilating or complete air condi- 
tioning. To maintain ideal conditions, air is evenly and draftlessly 
diffused at high velocity throughout the classroom at controlled 
temperature; one duct carries cold air from the outside of the 
building, or cold air cooled by coils and mechanical refrigeration, 
the second duct carries warm air, which consists of a mixture of 
fresh and recirculated air heated by hot water or steam coils from 
heating boilers or by hot air furnaces. The thermostat in the 
classroom opens the hot air valve and closes the cold air valve, 
or vice versa depending on the room temperature requirements. 
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thermostat which should be located on 
an inside wall. 


Ducts 


The ducts can be installed in various 
ways depending on the type of struc- 
ture: beneath the floor, on classroom 
or corridor ceilings, in roof spaces or 
on top of the roof. If tile or transite 
pipe is used the ducts can actually be 
buried in the ground. Because no water 
or steam is used, the ducts can be run 


in practically any space, as corrosion 
or trapping is not a problem. 


Equipment room 


For reasons of economy, the fan room 
or rooms should be so located as to 
keep the duct runs as short as possi- 
ble. However, there is no problem in 
running ducts long distances; dual 
duct systems in commercial buildings 
often have duct-runs of over 500 feet. 
The fans are usually of the Class II type 





























and can be either the forward or back- 
ward curve type. Consideration should 
be given to fans of the air-foil type, 
which are designed for quiet operation 
at high pressures. 


Mechanical or electrostatic filters are 
generally used in high class commercial 
buildings and should also be consid- 
ered for schools. Clean, filtered air 
properly diffused at controlled temp-’ 
erature is the answer to health and 
comfort in classrooms. 
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Advantages of the Anemostat Dual Duct High Velocity System 


The Anemostat dual duct high velocity air distribution system for 
heating, ventilating and cooling is ideal for all types of classrooms 
from kindergarten through collegé. It offers many important archi- 


tectural and engineering advantages: 


1. Low First Cost 
2. Low Maintenance Costs 
3. Draftless Air Distribution 


5. Scientific Temperature Control 
6. Easily Adapted to Future 
' Air Conditioning 
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7. Quiet Operation 

8. Rugged Construction 

9. Meets All Code Requirements 
4, Eliminates Window Down Drafts 10. Pressure Balanced 


11. Meets Modern Architectural 
Design 


(Circle number 705 for more information) 
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New Anemostat 


School Catalog 

contains complete data on 

Anemostat Dual Duct High 

Velocity Units. Write 

for your copy to 

Anemostat Corporation 
of America 

10 E. 39 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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done by members of the county’s 
school business department. After sev- 
eral months of use in the schools, 
there is general agreement that the 
products are up to commercial stand- 
ards. 

The school system invested $15 for 
equipment and now makes its own 
sweeping compound for $1.50 per 100 
pounds, more than $3 under the mar- 
ket price. Window cleaner and hand 
soap are each produced for $1 a gal- 
lon less than available commercial 
products. 

The system also purchases concen- 
trated disinfectant, cuts it with water 
and bottles it in small containers. 





This saves 50¢ per gallon. Heavy in- 
cinerators are being built for $5, a 
savings of $45 per unit. 

Finally, members of the business 
department refinish 500 pieces of fur- 
niture each month, using portable 
equipment that can be brought right 
to the school buildings. 


rc 


Teachers ready to drive 
if school emergency occurs 


Selected high school teachers in the 
L’Anse Creuse schools, Mt. Clemens, 
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New All-Transistor TV Camera 
for Schools at only $1445 


Here’s the camera that makes edu- 
cational TV practical—dependable 
and trouble free . . . at a saving of 
hundreds of dollars. 
Alightweight, maintenance-free, 
foolproof camera that anyone can 
operate. No matter how large the 
audience . . . now, everyone can 
participate in lectures, demonstra- 
tions, classroom sessions. Compare 
the quality of this newest Philco 


TV camera with any other. To 
improve the quality of your audio- 
visual program . . . at dramatic sav- 
ings . . . insist upon Philco TV. 

Place your order now to assure 
early delivery. Write for Philco TV 
Planning Book. Government & Indus- 
trial Division, 4702 Wissahickon Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
In Canada: Philco Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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Mich., have been designated as emer- 
gency bus drivers for the district s9 
that school buses can be used at any 
time during the day when the need 
might occur. 

The school system’s bus depot is lo- 
cated near the high school. During 
school hours all of the district’s buses 
are parked near the depot. Should an 
emergency, such as a fire, occur at any 
school, the designated teachers, who 
have obtained chauffeur’s licenses, im- 
mediately take the buses to the af- 
fected place. 

It is felt that the ability to get buses 
to the affected area quickly can result 
in great benefit to the children of the 
district. For example, if a fire were to 
drive children out into the severe win- 
ter weather of the Mt. Clemens area, 
the availability of the buses would 
greatly decrease the possibility of sick- 
ness becoming a serious aftermath of 
the original emergency. 
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Visual screener cuts costs, 


produces better results 


A Phoenix, Ariz., opthalmologist, 
has invented a gadget which gives an 
accurate, quick test of a child’s eyes, a 
visual testing screener that in some 
Arizona school systems has replaced a 
$360 piece of machinery. It costs $12. 

Dr. A. L. Rhoades, who is on the 
high school medical staff, came up with 
the gadget when he discovered that 
there “was no uniformity in the 
schools’ methods for checking eyesight. 
Each school nurse was a law unto her- 
self and she used whatever method was 
most readily available.” 

This called for a standardized pro- 
gram. At the time, the most popular 
methods of quick testing were the 
Snellen chart (number and letter card 
on the far wall), and the more expen- 
sive telebinocular (a $360 machine 
designed primarily for adults rather 
than children). 

The Snellen chart, Dr. Rhoades 
said, could determine only such vision 
defects as nearsightedness or severe 
astigmatism. The tele-binocular over- 
came problems in the use of the Snel- 
len chart but had another marked dis- 
advantage: a child’s eyes have a focus- 
ing ability that makes the adult-type 
machine almost impossible for ac- 
curacy. 

Dr. Rhoades came up with the new 
method . . . replacing with corrective 
lenses the lenses in a device used for 
determining tint for eye-glasses. 

With the new screener, a child’s 
eyes may be checked in 20 to 30 sec- 


onds for farsightedness, nearsighted- 


continued on page 43 
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you ll discover a whole new world of 


better learning ...and lasting value in the new 


CONTEMPORARY SERIES 


Tht he 4 ‘ aK > 

The right size chair .. . the right height desk (it stacks) . . . the right 
learning atmosphere. A dominant blue background with neutral gray 
brick wall and draperies are used to offset a warm exposure. Blue is 
used in the cabinets to relate to the background. Yellow doors, for 
stimulation are repeated in the chairs to bring the color into the room. 
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This triple duty fifth grade room was created in minutes. Cabinets help 
separate teacher-reading group (forward) from study and project group- 
ings at rear along windows. Bookbox Desks have Float-action lids, a 
torsion-bar lid control for finger-tip raising .. . no-slam closing. 
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Its incomparable flow-line beauty speaks for itself! it virtually indestructible in use. Its exclusive Color 





for Learning is through-and-through . . . wipes new 
Less apparent, yet even more important in these days with a damp cloth. Other maintenance-conscious de- 
of mounting costs and tightening budgets, is the un- sign advantages include: weld-like attachability of chair 
matched educational and service value built into desk and tablet-arm assembly, permanently bonder- 
every piece of this outstanding line of furniture. ized metallic in-depth finish on metal parts, wrap- 


around table leg braces, Ophtho-Light, parchment 


Typical of the new Contemporary Series is the quality patterned melamine plastic writing and work surfaces. 


and serviceability of its body-molded, Lifetime Fiber- 
glass one-piece seating unit. Not only is it impervious See for yourself why the new Brunswick Contemporary 
to heat and cold . . . not only will it resist marring, Series is your best investment... in terms of original 
scratches, dents, but its unique one-piece design makes cost, upkeep and lifelong service! 
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The little red schoolhouse never looked like this...but it could!.A cheer- 
ful, cool, spacious kindergarten is furnished in balanced 
red, yellow and biue with the dominant blue background color fied 
with yellow for cheerfulness. Cabinets separate room into four work- — __ 
study-play areas, perfect for young, active minds and bodies. — “i pth 
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Comfort ... real learning comfort . .. is found for the 
first time in the new Brunswick chair design. Ortho- 
pedically perfect compound curves (possible because 
of the unique workability of Brunswick produced 
Lifetime Fiberglass) are molded right into the single 
piece Lifetime Fiberglass seating unit. Chairs are 
available in 8 sizes...each seating unit individually 
proportioned to the chair size. Exclusive uni-structure 
frame gives perfect weight distribution. Cushiony 
resilience of entire unit down to rubber-on-steel glides 
assures longer periods of relaxed concentration. All 
Contemporary Series’ tables incorporate the hand- 
some new wrap-around leg support...added stability 
without getting in the way of knees, chair edges. 








*pesigners Note: The new Brunswick Contemporary Series 
is “evolutionary” in concept. It will blend perfectly in de- 
sign, size and color with your current Brunswick furniture! 


for better learning... 
for lasting value... 
invest in the 


all-new 


CONTEMPORARY 


SERIES 


py Baunswick 4 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
School Equipment Division, 623 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send: () COMPLETE COMBINED CATALOG 
(includes all catalogs shown below) 
or the following individual catalogs. 
C Contemporary Series, Furniture CD Folding Partitions 
C Movable Cabinets (CO Folding Gym Seating 


Oo ja) ee mg Laminated & CO Folding Basketball Backstops 
(0 Moduwall, Chalkboard-Wall Display C Folding Wardrobes 
System OC Folding Stages and Steps 
C€ Functional Color for the Classroom 


Name 
School or Firm 
Address 


CC ————— 
A-2-55-4 
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. and a completely coordinated series of flexible, functional 
STORAGE AND SPECIAL PURPOSE CABINETS 


in six coordinated Colors for Learning 


YOUR COPY IS RESERVED... 


- = SEND TODAY for your copy of the new full-color 
catalog of the complete Brunswick Line of School 
Equipment of Advanced Design. No cost, no obligation. 
“ if you'd prefer, we will send you individual catalogs 

lines indicated in coupon.) Ask also for your 
prs of the authoritative fact and idea filled booklet 
“Functional Color for the Classroom.” 
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ness and to determine if the child is 
using both eyes at the same time. 

The device, easy to use and of hand- 
carrying size, has reduced false refer- 
rals significantly. It also has detected 
vision problems in children that were 
not caught by other screening meth- 
ods. 

The screening device has been ap- 
proved by the Phoenix Opthalmologi- 
cal Society, and has been in use in the 
Yuma, Ariz., schools for two years. 
The device, with two workers, can 
screen 120 pupils in an hour, while 
three of the $360 machines, with six 
workers, could check just 60 pupils in 
an hour. 
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Michigan court hails 
teacher in slapping 


A teacher at Flushing High School, 
Flint, Mich., was praised by a munici- 
pal judge recently for slapping a stu- 
dent. The teacher had been charged 
with assault and battery following the 
incident. “This teacher would have 
been derelict in his duty if he had not 
chastized the student,” the judge said. 
The student involved was one of three 
who refused to vacate the gymnasium 
when ordered to do so. 


imines Sieben 


School superintendent 


named citizen of year 


Superintendent James L. Merrihew 
of Corona, Calif., has been named that 
town’s “Citizen of the Year” by the lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Merri- 
hew, an early contributor to SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT (How far ahead can 
a school district plan?, SM, Sept. ’57), 
is in his third year as superintendent 
at Corona. He was honored because 
the chamber considered him “one of 
the most forceful leaders Corona has 
seen in many years.” 
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High school exchange 


program needs volunteers 


A student-exchange program spon- 
sored by the Brentwood, Pa., schools, 
is in need of aid from other districts. 
Under the Brentwood program, 25-30 
high school students spend a week out 
of their home district each year, visit- 
ing students in other areas. Then the 
same students play host to their hosts 
for a week in Brentwood, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh. 

Visiting students from the two co- 
operating districts are selected on the 
basis of similarity of interests, abili- 
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ties, etc. The hosts in each case house 
their guests in their homes for a week 
and chaperone them around their 
towns. Says Brentwood Superinten- 
dent C. A. Sherman, “Many lasting 
friendships have been born out of 
these trips.” 

Sherman is currently drawing up 
plans for the 1959-60 visit and is cast- 
ing about for districts interested in 
carrying out an exchange program. 
Any district interested in the matter 
should immediately contact Superin- 
tendent C. A. Sherman, Brentwood 
School District, Pittsburgh 27. 





But, rugged strength is only one of Metro’s many 
features. To protect expensive table and counter tops 
from gouges and scratches, Sani-Stack has a no scratch 
“bowed base” with smooth hammered corners 


and flush butt joints. 


Our chrome plating is the best, because we built the 
largest plating department of its kind in the East! 
For longer service life, Metro double-bakes the 


heavy, multi-coated plastisol covering. 


Your metro dealer can easily point out many more 


money-saving Sani-Stack features. 
Why not call him today. 


Important — Metro’s new pentet production 
facilities insure immediate delivery of your needs! 


Be sure to see Metropolitan Wire Goods Products at the National Restavrant Show, 


Dish it out! Rugged Sani-Stack racks can take it. 

In a recent test, Sani-Stack racks built with the 

new straight 8 material withstood 740.7 lbs. of vertical 
pressure, or 21/, times more than comparable types. 


Teachers ask audience 
for corporal punishment 


A group of Stamford, Conn., teach- 
ers, answering questions anonymously 
for the city’s board of education, have 
indicated they would like the right to 
chastise pupils in front of their class- 
mates. 

Under present regulations corporal 
punishment may be administered but 
only in private and with a principal’s 
approval. The teachers contend that 
“spanking or slapping hands” would 
deter both offenders and witnesses. 
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2 in 1 straight eight steel 
frame—gives 21 times more 
strength than 

ordinary racks. 





strengthens sides, prevents 
distortion even under 
roughest service. 
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twisting out of shape. 
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DISCIPLINE 
POLICY 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


SUPERINTENDENT DONALD P. SHOCK, 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


What can be done at the high school 


@ @ & Two years ago, on Halloween night, two high 
school students in Salinas, Calif., forced their way into 
the apartment of a male teacher, shoved him around a 
bit and spattered his apartment with ink. Both had been 
drinking. When they were picked up by the police, they 
tried to pass the incident off as a prank. The school 
board felt differently, in as much as both students had 
been reprimanded by the teacher for misconduct prior 
to the Halloween episode. After reviewing their aca- 
demic and behavior record at the school, both were 
expelled. 

Both the board and the administration were initially 
concerned by the fact that neither boy had passed the 
age of mandatory school attendance. They took the po- 
sition, however, which was later supported by an opin- 
ion from state legal authorities, that while education 
is a right of American youth, it is not an absolute right. 
It is qualified first by eligibility requirements and, sec- 
ondly, by performance requirements. 

The Halloween incident brought into focus the need 
for an overall discipline policy. At the same time the 
decision to use “performance” as a yardstick presented 
a possible answer to a discipline problem more common 
than physical violence. Under this interpretation, the 
board reasoned, vicious conduct was not the only con- 
dition under which an underage pupil could be expelled. 
The members determined to find out whether the school 
was obliged to perform the function of “baby sitter” for 
students who demonstrated they did not want to be in 
school, who would not profit from school, and who were 
disrupting normal school procedures. 

It took almost a year, after the formulation of this 
question, for a committee composed of the district’s 
teaching, counselling and administrative staffs—as well 
as county school officials—to hammer out a written pol- 
icy that would guide future discipline problems. 


The new policy 


Although couched in positive terms, the policy 
adopted in the fall of 1958 had teeth in it. Here, in part, 
is how it reads: 

“The board of trustees of the Salinas Union High 
School District, in support of the aims of public educa- 
tion, believes that the behavior of students attending 
public schools shall reflect standards of good citizenship 
demanded of members of a democratic society. Self dis- 
cipline (responsibility for one’s actions) is one of the 
important, ultimate goals of education. The board of 
trustees believes, also that while education is a right 
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level to enforce good citizenship? 


In Salinas, Calif., the school board took a long step forward in the 


face of state law which mandates compulsory education to age 18. 


of American youth, it is not an absolute right. It is quali- 
fied first by eligibility requirements and secondly by per- 
formance requirements. As regards to performance re- 
quirements, our courts speak of education as a limited 
right or a privilege. That is, should a pupil fail to per- 
form those duties required of him upon attendance in 
public schools, he may be excluded from school.” 

The board thereupon adopted a four point policy 
statement. 

1. Students shall respect constituted authority. This 
shall include conformity to school rules and regulations 
and those provisions of law which apply to the conduct 
of juveniles or minors. 

2. Citizenship in a democracy requires respect for 
the rights of others and demands cooperation with all 


members of the school community. Student conduct ' 


shall reflect consideration for the rights and privileges 
of others. 

3. High personal standards of courtesy, decency, mo- 
rality, clean language, honesty and wholesome relation- 


ships with others shall be maintained. Respect for real 
and personal property, pride in one’s work, and achieve- 
ment within one’s ability shall be expected of all stu- 
dents. 

4. Every student who gives evidence of a sincere 
desire to remain in school, to be diligent in studies, and 
to profit by the educational experiences provided, will 
be given every opportunity to do so and will be assisted 
in every way possible to achieve scholastic success to 
the limit of individual ability. 


Implementing the policy 


Once the guide posts had been laid down, Superin- 
tendent Donald P. Shock issued a memorandum to all 
students and their parents clearly defining what would 
be expected of the student (see box, page 47). 

In the following interview with Mr. Shock, a SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editor discusses the district’s experience 
with the policy to date. 





Mr. Shock, doesn’t 

your state mandate 

compulsory education 
to a certain age? How can 
that law be reconciled with 
the legal opinions you ob- 
tained before setting up the 
policy? 
SHOCK: The state mandates com- 
pulsory education, presumably un- 
til age 18. There are, however, cer- 
tain conditions under which a stu- 
dent who is not a good school 
citizen, or who is not diligent in his 
study, may be put out of school 
prior to that time. This power, 
which is called expulsion, is left to 
the board of trustees or the board of 
education of the school district. 


Q. Could you actually expel a 10- 
year-old child? 

SHOCK: Yes—he could be expelled 
or excluded. There are two provi- 
sions in the law. One is expulsion, 
the formal act of the board of trus- 
tees for overt acts, such as non-con- 
formance in behavior. There is also 
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a provision called “exclusion.” This 


is intended for students with filthy. 


or vicious habits, or undesirable 
moral principles, or other traits of 
that type. In our district, however, 
we haven’t expelled or excluded a 
child, to my knowledge, below the 
junior high school level. In the case 
of the younger child, I doubt 


whether exclusion would be applied 
unless he was badly disturbed and 
seriously impaired discipline in the 
classroom. Exclusion, then, would 
be with the recommendation that he 
be turned over to the proper agen- 
cies for treatment. If he was really 
emotionally or mentally disturbed, 
it might be necessary to refer him 


“The key point in the Salinas policy is the provision 


for expelling students for non-diligence.” 


Superintendent 
Shock dictates 
discipline state- 
ment to secre- 
tary. 
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to the courts so that he could be in- 
stitutionalized. 


Q. To what extent would your dis- 
trict assume the burden of psy- 
chiatric examination for a child? 


SHOCK: We have no provisions so 
far as money in the budget is con- 
cerned. We do, however, have op- 
erating agreements with the county 
health and welfare agencies which 
operate psychiatric clinics and child 
health clinics. If we recommend it, 
these agencies will take these 
youngsters. 


Q. Isn’t it generally recognized, to- 
day, that most discipline problems 
are rooted in difficulties that are not 
school-centered? 


SHOCK: Yes, and that’s why we 
have a school psychologist, em- 
ployed by the school district, to give 
individual tests and interviews with 
both the student and the student’s 
parents, and even with other inter- 
ested agencies who might be brought 
into the picture. Actually, before 
we take any expulsion action, ac- 
cording to the procedures that the 
board has adopted, a psychological 
study of the child is mandatory. Our 
psychologist was instrumental in 
“saving” one student from expul- 
sion. As a result of his investigation, 
he became convinced that the un- 
derlying source of the pupil’s trouble 
(he was an adopted child) stemmed 
from the parents. He persuaded the 
parents to enroll in a family guid- 
ance clinic, and the pupil was trans- 
ferred to another school within the 
district to be given a fresh start. 


Q. How many children have been 
expelled since you adopted your 
new policy? 

SHOCK: We have expelled four stu- 
dents up to this time. I have two 
more cases on my desk waiting for 
the next school board meeting. 


Q. Were these behavioral cases— 
something as violent as hitting a 
teacher—or are they cases of non- 
diligence in studies? 

SHOCK: Frankly, we find that the 
two go together. I am not prepared 
to say which comes first. I know 
that non-diligence leads to misbe- 
havior and misbehavior leads to 
non-diligence. 


Q. What criteria do you use when 
measuring non-diligence? 

SHOCK: Well, we use the grades a 
child achieves in class. We deter- 
mine whether or not he does his 
homework, the amount of trouble 
and disturbance he has caused, the 
number referrals to counselors and 
deans that are based on non-per- 
formance. 


Would you expel a 

child who was ex- 

erting an average 
amount of effort, but just 
didn’t have the ability to 
make out scholastically? 


SHOCK: Certainly not. That’s where 
our ability grouping helps. We have 
our students grouped by ability— 
the high, the average and the low. 
In addition, we have the very able 
in accelerated classes and we hold 


“We think that good citizenship is good citizenship anywhere, not only in the 
school, but in the community.” 





special classes for the mentally re- 
tarded. If a student makes even a 
modest effort, he won’t get into trou- 
ble. Our board has said that every 
student who makes an effort will be 
assisted in every way possible to 
achieve success in school. 


Q. Have you found that homogene- 
ous grouping produces an environ- 
ment that improves discipline? 
SHOCK: Definitely. There are many 
factors that influence discipline in a 
classroom, so I don’t want to over- 
simplify. But, I think one of the 
typical situations that causes a prob- 
lem arises when a student is in a 
class where he is over his head and 
can’t possibly keep up. He gets 
bored, disinterested or rebellious, 
and he takes this out in certain acts 
which attract the attention of other 
students or the teacher. If you group 
homogeneously in a fairly narrow 
range, that type of discipline prob- 
lem is not present. 


Q. Mr. Shock, let’s take the case 
of the four students who have been 
expelled this year. Is that a perma- 
nent expulsion or can they get back 
into school? 


SHOCK: We have expelled these 
four children for the remainder of 
the school year only. They may re- 
enter next September. We would 
take them back and give them an- 
other opportunity. After all, any- 
body can make a mistake. 


Q. What would be your yardstick 
for readmission? 


SHOCK: There would be several 
conferences with the student and 
with the parents—as well as with 
the counselor and possibly the psy- 
chologist. We will want to have 
some evidence that the student has 
changed his point of view. 


Q. Could an expelled student con- 
ceivably get back into school the 
same year? 
SHOCK: No, he couldn’t. After all, 
for us to take the drastic step of ex- 
pulsion means that we’ve exhausted 
our present resources. Disciplinary 
action—whether it’s for behavior or 
non-diligence—starts in the class- 
room. The teacher is the first con- 
tact. Good teachers will try to 
straighten it out, try to uncover the 
cause. If the problem persists, or 
if there is a serious misdemeanor, 
the teacher will refer the case to the 
text continued on page 89 
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What they told the 
students and parents 


TO: _ Students of the Salinas Union High School District 
FROM: Donald P. Shock, superintendent 
SUBJECT: Student behavior policy 


No doubt you have heard something of the student 
behavior policy recently adopted by the Salinas Union — 
High School District Board of Trustees. This bulletin is pub- 
lished so that you will get an accurate picture of the policy 
and how it will affect you. Please take this home and discuss 
it with your parents. 


The student behavior policy of the Salinas Union High 
School District was developed as part of the program to 
raise the academic and behavior standards in the schools. 
The board of trustees stated publicly nearly a year ago 
that “a student attends school for the primary purpose of 
gaining knowledge and, further, that students are expected 
to work to the limit of their individual abilities.” The board, 
at the same time, directed the superintendent to establish 
standards of promotion from grade to grade, to increase 
the requirements for graduation, and to prepare a policy 
regarding student conduct. 


The board of trustees believes that while education is a 
right of American youth, it is not an absolute right. Since 
you have to be eligible to attend school and since you must 
act in certain ways and take certain courses of study, it 
thus becomes a limited right or a privilege. Another example 
of a limited right or a privilege is a driver's license. You 
have to be eligible by reason of age and physical and 
mental condition to obtain one, and you may keep it only 
as long as your performance as a driver is in keeping with | 
safe driving laws and regulations. The privilege of attend- 
ing school is dependent upon how old you are, and other 
factors, and by your continued performance of the duties 
required of you. These duties, defined by state law, court 
decisions and rules of the board of trustees, are as follows: © 


1. Obey the rules and regulations of the Salinas Union 
High School District. 

2. Take the required course of study. 

3. Submit to the authority of the teachers of the ‘choal, 


4. Display proper conduct to and from school and on 
school grounds and in school buses. 

5. Abstain from gambling, immorality, profanity, fre- 
quenting public pool rooms, using tobacco, narcotics 
or intoxicating liquors on school grounds, on the way 
to and from school, and when taking o. in. shag 
school activity wherever it is held. 


6. Don’t deface, damage, or destroy school Pe Re 
shall: 
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cipal and others. If further action is necesse 


would not benefit you, or would be harmful to: 








. Complete all assigned work on time. . 
. Pay strict attention to the teacher at all times. = ; 
Exhibit good citizenship at all times. 


. Do that caliber of work consistent with the stu- 
dent's individual ability and grade level. 


e. Cooperate with teachers and other students. . 
f. Be regular and punctual in attendance. 


Your attention is directed particularly to our duty to — 
be diligent in study. As with the other duties re 
to comply with this duty to be diligent in study ev satel 
that you are guilty of misconduct, If this is the case, you — 
may lose the privilege of attending school. Each . 
misconduct will be handled on an individual case. | 
since each student is treated as an individual. 


A failing grade does not mean necessarily at” 
guilty of misconduct. However, it will apa that 
gation will be started to see why you 
you have. been diligent in study. tf yon tony mak 
your duties as stated above, then such 
as are necessary will be taken. These would. 
ferences with your parents, teachers, ¢ 
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be put on probation, suspended or expelled. 


The acts of probation, suspension or x 
tremely serious consequences to’ ane 
mins ok lew tosort wo be told eae th 
correction have failed, and allowing you to s 


its student body. eo 
be taken. 
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By ARTHUR O. HORN 


Superintendent, McKeesport, Pa. 


wp @ ep Let’s give credit where cred- 
it is due. Here in McKeesport, Pa., 
we passed a $3.8 million bond vote 
last November. We were successful 
because of our students. 

The 9,070 students in this dis- 
trict didn’t do all the work. But 
when the vital last push was neces- 
sary to put our bond vote over, it 
was the students who did the job. 
Anybody and everybody who sup- 
ported the bond referendum knows 
who deserves the credit for the 
campaign’s success. 

But let me tell our story from the 
beginning. 

We knew there would be prob- 
lems getting our bonds passed. 
Bond issues were being turned down 
indiscriminately throughout the na- 
tion. In McKeesport it would be no 
different unless we could really 
drive home to the voters the extent 
of our need for a new high school. 


Opening the campaign 

We kicked off our bond cam- 
paign last March 19th, on Educa- 
tion-Business-Industry Day. On 
that day representatives of business 
and industry in our city heard no 
speeches about the problems of our 
schools. Instead, they were taken on 
a tour of all 19 school buildings in 
the city and what they saw spoke 
far more elequently than words. 

The visitors learned that the old 
high school was overcrowded to the 
point where basement rooms and 
quarters intended for other pur- 
poses were utilized as classrooms. 
They discovered that cafeteria ta- 
bles overflowed into the hallways, 
and that lavatory facilities were in- 
adequate. The fact that the old 
building had less than half the lab- 
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oratory space needed for a satisfac- 
tory science program, and that the 
gymnasium and auditorium were 
far too small, was demonstrated— 
not talked about. 

The visitors, who later formed the 
nucleus of several working commit- 
tees, were reminded that McKees- 
port had seen no high school con- 
struction since 1939; that one 
school building dated back to Civil 
War days; another is 78 years old, 
and two others have been in serv- 
ice for 68 years. These conditions, 
plus the fact that McKeesport has 
no junior high school, spurred the 
businessmen into action. 

Next to give support were the 
teachers. Not only were they instru- 
mental in obtaining the endorse- 
ment of the McKeesport Teachers 
Association, but it was they who 
inspired the students to “go all out” 
for the new school. Throughout the 
campaign, the loyalty of the staff 
under the leadership of principals 
and supervisors was evident. 

Projects were initiated by the 
teachers of various departments. 
Speech departments organized and 
assigned speakers for civic clubs, 
churches and patriotic organiza- 
tions in the community. In almost 
all cases, these groups voluntarily 
endorsed the bond issue. Playing a 
similarly important role, art depart- 
ments made and circulated banners, 
beanies and posters with slogans 
plugging the bond issue. Students 
were major slogan-writers. Music 
classes composed songs which vir- 
tually every child learned, and all 
of the school bands played. 

Teachers concentrated their ef- 
forts on informing parents about 
the voting process. Because voting 
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Here’s how the children of one district came through to insure 
victory in a bond referendum for a new high school. 


machines were used instead of pa- 
per ballots, careful instructions on 
how to vote were relayed to the 
parents through the children. Since 
our bond vote was held the same 
day as regular elections, the levers 
on the referendum were in an in- 
conspicuous place at the top of the 
machine and had to be pointed out. 

The support of parent-teacher or- 
ganizations on Election Day was 
invaluable. Under the direction of 
one elementary principal, PTA 
workers manned every polling place 
in the district. This was a major 
task, for there were 40 precincts to 
cover. 


Local newspaper support 


Every media of publicity was 


utilized in the campaign so that the 
voters might fully understand the is- 


Every resident knew what the school would look like by election time. 


sues involved. Editorial support 
from the newspaper enabled us to 
keep advertising to a minimum. The 
board of school directors approved 
the purchase of half page ads ap- 
pearing on the Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday immedi- 
ately preceding the election. In sim- 
ple, factual terms, these ads succes- 
sively featured: general informa- 
tion and background; the need for 
a junior high school; state of pres- 
ent school facilities; cost of new 
school; architect’s drawing, and 
summary. The latter information 
appeared in a full page ad the day -~ 
before election. 

These advertisements, together 
with the brochure, posters in store 
windows, bumper signs on trucks, 
banners, beanies, and the like, com- 
pleted the visual part of the cam- * 













































paign. There was an equally sub- 
stantial auditory barrage. Besides 
an extensive club-speaking tour, 
members of the board of school di- 
rectors addressed the public during 
radio broadcasts of football games. 
The talks generally followed the 
line of newspaper publicity. Teach- 
ers and members of the adminis- 
trative staff also spoke to the radio 
audience, giving a simple and fac- 
tual account of McKeesport’s school 
needs. Television facilities were 
used to bring pictures of the pro- 
posed high school into voters’ 
homes. 


Students tip the balance 


While we hoped that the high 
school students would show an in- 
terest in the campaign, we never 
thought enthusiasm would run as 
high as it did. The high school band 
outdid itself in the Halloween pa- 
rade, and between halves of the 
football game immediately preced- 
ing the election, band members 
formed an outline of the new school. 
By then, the proposed design was 
well known to McKeesport citizens, 
for the architect’s drawing had ap- 
peared prominently in newspapers, 
store window displays and in a 
brochure distributed by the Future 
Teachers of America Club of the 
high school. 

But the real surprise of the cam- 
paign was the vigor with which the 
elementary students took up the 
cause for the new school. They 
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Monday, Ot, 20th “ik of” Send tome Thawedeny 
something that has been made in your grade, with 
s, neckties, arm- 


children at dismissal: 
_ bands, hats, shields. 


_ ~ Wednesday, Oct. 22—Poems or rhymes com- 
es ae — by children in school decorated and sent 


°. Friday, Oct. 24—Letters signed by children and 


. 27—Printed brochure taken home, 
29—Posters or pictures drawn 


wrote slogans, poems and songs and 
memorized others which had been 
composed by grown-ups and high 
school students. They wrote letters 
to their parents, pleading: “Mom 
and Dad, Vote for the new high 
school so that I can go there when 
I grow up.” 

Most of the voting information 
sent home to parents by teachers 
was prepared inexpensively by the 
children. The enthusiasm of the 
children was well directed. Several 
weeks before election day, the com- 
mittee on elementary publicity dis- 
tributed a “timetable” of activities 
for teachers to follow (see box). 
From October 20th to November 
4th grade school classrooms were 
transformed into veritable cam- 
paign headquarters. 

The impact upon parents was de- 
cisive. One parent commented: 
“My youngster comes home from 
school, recites a poem about the 
new high school, sings a song, puts 
on a beanie advertising the project, 
and asks: ‘Dad, you are going to 
vote for the new school, aren’t you?’ 
What could I do but vote for it?” 

On Election Day, some of the 
school administrators toured the 
polls to try to find out how the vot- 
ers felt about the bond issue. A lit- 
tle kindergarten girl was observed 
leading her grandmother by the 
hand to the voting booth. She point- 
ed inside to the top of the voting 
machine, and said: “There, Grand- 
ma! There’s the button you turn to 


vote for the new school.” Even 
when her grandmother was inside 
the booth, the child gave her direc- 
tions: “You are turning the button 
for the new school, aren’t you? Be 
sure to turn it!” 

By the time the bond issue cam- 
paign ended, McKeesport’s “man 
in the street” knew that the new 
high school would allow the old one 
to be: used for seventh, eighth and 
ninth graders; that the community 
could well afford a new school; 
that, in fact, a new school might 
even lower educational costs to the 
district because the community 
would be eligible for additional 
state appropriations, and the de- 
crease in overcrowding would low- 
er maintenance costs; that McKees- 
port is the only second class district 
in Pennsylvania that did not have a 
junior high school. 

The success of the campaign, 
confirmed our belief that people 
would vote in their own best interest 
if they were correctly informed. The 
cooperation of the professional staff, 
and the effect of their enthusiasm 
upon the students, had a tremen- 
dous effect on the outcome of the 
campaign. But we are convinced 
that while all other devices used 
were essential, it was the children’s 
insistence that their parents go out 
and vote that really put the bond 
issue across. After all, how would 
you vote if your child took you by 
the hand and said “You are voting 
for our school, aren’t you’’? End 


| TIMETABLE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUBLICITY 
ibe, stort inl slementory schools October 20, 1958. a atecanel one promotion idea each day. 


7 Oct. 30—"Put McKeesport on the 
Map” taken home. 


"Monday, Nov. 3—“How to Vote for Better 


eee 


Schools” sent: home. Teachers should study this 
carefully and instruct pupils exactly which button 
voters must turn to vote for better schools. 


Tuesday, Nov. 4 (Election Day)—In the morn- 
__ ing remind pupils that this is election day. At noon 
send home a written note. Suggested: Dear Mom 
and Dad, Have you voted “Yes” today for the new 


school program? (Signed by pupil) 
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HOW TO 
USE & 
PROGRAM 


A “POOR MAN’S” 
TV SET-UP 


A TAPED INTERVIEW WITH 


In Plainedge, N. Y., they say you don’t have to 

spend a fortune to get closed-circuit television: Nicholas €. DeVito 
For $15,000 they have an installation that rein- ——— 
forces and expands the entire curriculum. Here is 
a behind-the-scenes account of how it’s being done. 





= = & Last September, the Plain- 
edge, N. Y., junior-senior high school 
put into operation a “comprehensive” 
closed-circuit television set-up for a 
total investment of $15,000. A few 
weeks ago School Management sent 
an editor to ask these questions. 


@ What kind of an installation did 
you get for this price? 

® How is it used? 

™ How is television scheduled and 
what kind of telecasts are pre- 
sented? 

® Is a television coordinator nec- 
essary? : 

@ Is television a _ substitute for 
classroom teachers? 


In the following tape-recorded in- 
terview, answers to these and other 
questions are provided by Nicholas 
C. DeVita, assistant supervising prin- 
cipal, who is general supervisor of 
television programming; Robert Dia- 
mond, television coordinator for the 
school; and Henry Schwartz, vice presi- 
dent of Shamark Distributors, manu- 
facturers of the equipment in use. 
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Q. Mr. Diamond, just what are you 
doing with television in the Plain- 
edge schools? What’s your target? 


DIAMOND: We are using TV as a 
teaching tool, not as a substitute for 
teachers. We want to bring in re- 
sources from the outside that other- 
wise might not be available and 
make them available to more stu- 
dents. As I said, we are using tele- 
vision as a teaching tool—not as an 
end in itself. We try to directly relate 
to the curriculum being taught here 
in the school—and to improve 
teaching, as a result. 


Q. Is it possible that eventually you 
might teach by television alone? 


DIAMOND: No. In most cases we use 
television only once or twice a month 
in a class and then it is used as it 
directly relates to what is being 
taught in the class at that time. 


Q. Let’s nail this down. Are you 
talking about enrichment? 


DIAMOND: No. Not necessarily. It 





Robert Diamond 
television 
coordinator 





Henry Schwartz 
vice president, 
Shamark Distributors 














does enrich, but it ties in directly 
with the syllabus of the courses. 


Q. Does this mean in any way that 
your television programs are actu- 
ally an extra added attraction that 
really are not vital to the school 
program? 

DIAMOND: There are three things 
that we try to do in our programs. 
And unless at least one of these is 
true we won’t do it. First, a program 
has to bring in things or people that 
otherwise would not be available. 
Second, it must teach better than 
traditional methods can. And third 
by using television, we must be able 
to save time and effort. An example 
of that is our library orientation pro- 
gram. We televised from the library 
to the school and in two days we 
showed all 2,200 students how to 
use the library facilities. Normally 
this would have taken more than a 
month with one class at a time going 
up to the library. Now, to answer 
your question, we didn’t need TV to 
do this job, but with TV we did it 
faster and better. 


Q. You mentioned telecasting from 
the library. Don’t you telecast from 
a television studio? 

DIAMOND: Well, thanks to the flexi- 
bility of the equipment—along with 
its simplicity—we can televise from 
any room of our building to any 
room of our building. We can tele- 


vise within a single room. For in- 
stance, the biology department did 
a dissection of a frog. The teacher 
in the front of the room did the dis- 
section and operated the TV equip- 
ment entirely himself. We had four 
receivers set around the room and 
the students followed the procedure 
step by step, by watching the tele- 
vision screen while the teacher was 
in the front of the room describing 
what he was doing. 


Let’s assume that in any typical 
biology lab the instructor is to give 
a demonstration of the dissection of 
a frog. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, a group of six, or possibly 
eight, students would be called to the 
front table while the instructor dem- 
onstrated what it was he was talk- 
ing about. This means that if there 
are 24 students in the class, the in- 
structor must repeat this demonstra- 
tion three times so that every stu- 
dent could clearly see the demon- 
stration. Then the student must go 
back to his table and try to do the 
dissection himself from memory. 


Now, putting the students back at 
their own work tables and moving 
in three or four TV receivers, the 
instructor can work at his own ta- 
ble with the TV camera. He can 
now do one dissection and each stu- 
dent actually has a front row seat 
at his own desk. He now has the 
advantage of doing the dissection as 


the instructor does it. Also, the pic- 
ture that we have on the screen is 
greatly enlarged ... the teacher 
has a set of controls so the camera 
can come in close on any particular 
part of the operation that he wants 
to show. 


Q. Is it possible for a single person 
to operate and teach at the same 
time? 

DE VITA: Yes—with absolutely no 
loss of efficiency. The TV camera 
helps him. For example, an ordinary 
frog is four to five inches long, Say 
he wants to illustrate the dissection 
of the lungs of the frog, They will 
probably be about a half-inch long. 
Now it is possible for him, using a 
Zoomar lens on his camera, to show 
the entire frog on a 21-inch screen, 
automatically bringing it up to four 
times the original size. Then he can 
take the lungs, which are only a 
half-inch long, and almost cover the 
entire screen with just this one vital 
organ of the frog. He does this sim- 
ply by pushing a button and moving 
the camera in on the lung itself. 


Q. You have mentioned a Zoomar 
lens and previously Mr. Diamond 
spoke of the flexibility of your 
equipment. Obviously this is an im- 
portant part of your program. What 
kind of equipment are you using? 
SCHWARTZ: Basically, the equip- 
ment supplied is a two camera tele- 
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casting chain of equipment with a 
control console (see box, above). 
One camera is student operated and 
is manually focused. The other cam- 
era is totally remote controlled— 
that is to say it can be operated by 
the person at the control console. 
This remote camera can be moved 
from left to right, up or down, and 
has a vari-focal Zoomar lens on it. 
With this lens, any subject material 
can be brought in to fill the entire 
screen of the television receiver. 

The control console is the heart 
of the equipment. I repeat, it is stu- 
dent operated. From the console, 
the student can select which camera 
picture will be placed on the line and 
sent to the receiver sets. He can ad- 
just either of the two pictures. He 
can direct the operator of the manu- 
al camera as to where to point his 
camera and how to take the picture. 
He can operate the remote camera 
so as to move it in any’ direction. 
And he can select the various bright- 
nesses and contrasts in the picture 
so that it arrives at proper distribu- 
tion throughout the school. 


Q. All this is done by a student? 


SCHWARTZ: The simplicity of the 
controls that are made available to 
the student helps. We have it down 
to the point where there are only 
two knobs for each camera unit. 
A student can learn to operate the 
console with a minimum of training. 
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DIAMOND: I would like to mention 
that the students we use are not 
necessarily the scientifically in- 
clined. They have been picked for 
dependability, and for grades, so 
that the time they spend in here has 
not taken away from their studies. 
We have three students—boys and 
girls—working with me during each 
period of the day. When we are tele- 
casting one will usually be on the 
hand-operated camera. One will be 
on the control console. The third is 
a standby. These students are also 
responsible or making sure that the 
TV sets are where they are sup- 
posed to be when they are supposed 
to be there and that they are operat- 
ing properly. 

Q. Are these students paid? 
DIAMOND: No. This is a student ac- 
tivity. You might call it a club. But 
it is a little more active than most 
clubs. Incidentally it’s a tremen- 
dous learning experience for them, 
too. 


Q. How many TV sets do you have? 
DIAMOND: We have 12 in the build- 
ing, plus a small one sitting in the 
studio. They are regular 21-inch 
receivers which are on a specially 
designed base on wheels. The receiv- 
ers are standard commercial equip- 
ment. We telecast over Channel 6 
because, in our area, Channel 6 is 
not broadcast. There is no interfer- 
ence from an outside source. There- 


































fore, the sets receive what would 
normally be Channel 6 through our 
closed-circuit television installation. 


Q. No one outside the school can 
pick up your Channel 6? 


DE VITA: No, there is no real broad- 
cast as such. Our circuit is closed. 
We simply use Channel 6 as a set- 
ting. 


-Q. You have 12 television receiv- 


ers. These, I gather, are moved from 
room to room. Is 12 sufficient to 
cover your whole school? 


DE viTA: Not always. We have had 
certain programs where we have, 
needed more than 12 sets. I think 
that, in time, we will get more re- 
ceivers. 


SCHWARTZ: The administration here 
has felt the need for a larger screen 
and more highly qualified receivers. 
So my firm has designed a receiver 
which will be used when the num- 
ber of sets is increased. Plainedge 
does not have these receivers now 
because they were not developed at 
the time this plan went into opera- 
tion. 


Q. With a limited number of sets 
then, scheduling must be something 
of a problem. 


DE VITA: Let me say this. In a single 
day, we have reached as many as 
1,600 students in their classrooms. 
We repeat programs as: often as 














“Our television equipment has been custom designed to fit our philosophy of education and 


not the other way around.” 





Control console is handled by a student engineer who monitors pictures 
from both cameras and selects one to put on line. Small monitor in center shows 
picture classrooms are seeing. Button panel at left is used to select rooms to 
which sound will be sent over public address system. 


necessary. It’s a little tiring on the 
people doing the telecasts, but it is 
the only way we can handle it. We 
can’t afford to tape our programs 
yet. 

Q. When you repeat these pro- 
grams, do you change them to suit 
different audiences? 


DIAMOND: That would depend on 
the situation. If somebody was mak- 
ing a presentation on some point of 
physics, for example, he would cer- 
tainly present different material to 
a freshman class in general science 
than he would to a senior physics 
class. But if each time he was on the 
air he was telecasting to classes in 
general science, then he would not 
change his presentation. 


Q. So, when someone is telecasting 
to different groups, he changes his 
program to fit each group? 

DIAMOND: Again I have to hedge 
on that. Here is another example, 
where the same program was used 
by two entirely different classes. 
We invited two politicians to come 
in and hold a debate. Classes in the 
citizen education department used 
the debate to study current affairs 
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and democracy in action. At the 
same time some English classes were 
watching the same program—not for 
the content so much as for the way 
it was being presented—the jargon 
used by politicians. They were using 
the telecast as a lesson in public 
speaking. 


Q. You apparently move your 
equipment around quite a bit. Is this 
a major task? 

DIAMOND: No! We have moved our 
entire chain of cameras into another 
room in less than 15 minutes. 


Q. How about the breakability or 
sensitivity of the equipment? Is this 
equipment manufactured with an 
eye toward a beating? 


SCHWARTZ: No equipment is manu- 
factured with an eye toward a beat- 
ing. There is special equipment that 
will take rough handling but you 
don’t use that in school—the kids 
aren’t that rough. But this particu- 
lar equipment is designed so that it 
stands up very well. The school has 
had only a $63 service charge in 
the last seven months. 


Q. Is there any danger working 


De Vita 


with these sets? Could a child get a 
bad shock? 


DE VITA: Any student who works on 
a television set must be aware of the 
various dangers that exist in han- 
dling either a school television set or 
a receiver at home. There’s no more 
danger than at home. 


Q. How do you handle program- 
ming and scheduling? This is a ma- 
jor problem in any school situation. 
Who administers it? 


DIAMOND: Let me trace a program 
from its inception. The first thing 
that happens is that a teacher or a 
department head will come to me 
and say that they have an idea for a 
certain type of program. At this 
time I start asking questions. I ask 
if it applies directly to a specific 
part of the curriculum and the out- 
line of the course. If that answer is 
yes, then we know that it is apply- 
ing to our philosophy. The next 
question will be, “if we televise the 
program, will it reach a large num- 
ber of students?” From a practical 
point of view, it is important that 
several teachers in the department 
be on the same subject at exactly the 
same time. We want a maximum 
return for our efforts. 

Then we sit down with the de- 
partment head or with several teach- 
ers, and find out what they want— 
exactly what is to be covered in this 
program. I ask them what resources 
they would like. I will ask who they 
think can do this program. They 
may have suggestions or I will sug- 
gest something. Then I'll get in 
touch with these people. Let’s say 
we think someone at IBM could 
help us. I call them and they say 
they would be happy to cooperate 
with us. 

The people from their educational 
unit in New York will come out and 
meet with the people who want IBM 
to do a program. Our teachers come 
to these meetings with the following 
information: the objective of the 
program; what they want covered 
and a specific time that they want, 

continued on page 96 
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Most districts have peak periods when their 


cash-on-hand exceeds immediate needs. 
Here’s what the law allows a school board in 
the way of investment action. 


= @ @ Even in these tax-tight 
days, many a school district has a 
temporary capital surplus, unspent 
money that is ear-marked for future 
use. This money can be put to work. 
In fact, districts may substantially 
increase their resources through in- 
terest earned on sound and safe in- 
vestment of school funds. In most 
states, school districts have express 
or implied powers to invest monies 
which have accumulated beyond 
their immediate needs so that maxi- 
mum earnings may be realized. 

The findings in this article are 
based upon questionnaires which 
were sent by the author to chief 
financial and legal officers of every 
state education department in the 
country. These officers were asked: 

1. Does your state have any 
statutory provisions regarding the 
investment of school funds? 

2. In the presence of the statu- 
tory requirement, does any state 


regulation exist as to the manner.or 
type of investment? 


3. In the absence of the statute 
are there any applicable regulations 
founded on court decisions or attor- 
ney generals’ rulings? 

4. If investments are permitted, 
what type of investments are gener- 
ally favored? 

Answers were received from °40 
states. These states may be divided 
into three general groups: 1) Those 
with no statutes in existence which 
permit the investment of school 
funds, or where school budget sur- 
pluses are not recognized; 2) those 
with statutes which permit the in- 
vestment of school funds in clearly 
defined obligations, usually those of 
the United States of America, with 
direction as to the crediting of the 
proceeds of such _ investments; 
3) those in the middle ground, 
which recognize that limited funds 
may exist, which, upon meeting cer- 
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The investment of school funds may yield a major source of contingency revenue. 


tain conditions, could be invested. 
States in Group 3 were either con- 
cerned with the nature or purpose of 
the fund to be invested, or the time 
period involved. 


Table 1.—Grouping of states by 


categories permitting invest- 
ment of school district funds 
Group |! 
Alabama South Carolina 
Maine Vermont 
Rhode Island Delaware 
Group ll 
California South Dakota 
Connecticut Missouri 
Ilinois New Jersey 
lowa New York 
Louisiana Ohio 
Maryland Oregon 
Michigan Tennessee 
Minnesota Texas 
Mississippi Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Group Ill 
Kansas Washington 
Colorado West Virginia 
New Hampshire Wyoming 
New Mexico Montana 
North Dakota Nevada 
Oklahoma Indiana 
Pennsylvania Arkansas 
Utah 


The groupings are necessarily 
broad, for the regulations of state 
education departments vary. Gener- 
ally, if a state permitted investment 
from both operating and capital out- 
lay funds, it was put into Group 2. 
If, on the other hand, a state per- 
mitted investment only from a fund 
créated for capital construction, 
whether it be called a bond fund, a 
permanent improvement fund or a 
capital reserve fund, this state was 
put into Group 3. 


How to invest your funds 


The idea of investment involves 
the concept of managing school dis- 
trict monies. It is generally under- 
stood, of course, that the right to 
levy is based on the needs of the dis- 
trict, and that taxes may not be in 
excess of those needs. But the col- 
lection of revenue is often cyclical, 
coinciding with tax collection peri- 


ods, or the derivation of proceeds 
from bond sales. These peak reve- 
nue periods, resulting in the collec- 
tion of monies in excess of immedi- 
ate needs, can be utilized as “work- 
ing capital” to increase the resources 
available to the school district. How 
is this done? 

The 34 replying states which al- 
lowed district fund investments indi- 
cated that they preferred the follow- 
ing methods or types of investment: 

1, U.S. Treasury Bills, 

2. Certificates of deposits or 
shares in Federal savings and 
loan associations, 

3. Bank time deposits, 

4. Funds or securities issued 
by the state or a fiscal agency li- 
censed and recognized by the 
state. 


U.S. Treasury bills are short term 
obligations of the Federal govern- 
ment, and are the favorite type of 
investment. The ease of purchase 
and sale of this security, and its high 
return, explain its popularity. Table 
2 shows the price of Treasury bills 
with the equivalent discount rate for 
the period Aug. 1, 1957 through 
Dec. 31, 1958. 


Table 2.—Price and Discount 
Rate of U. S. Treasury bills* 


Time Period Price Discount Rate 
Aug., 1957 99.102 3.514 
Sept., 1957 99.079 3.644 
Oct., 1957 88.070 3.679 
Nov., 1957 99.095 3.580 
Dec., 1957 99.195 3.185 
Jan., 1958 99.272 2.880 
Feb., 1958 99.558 1.749 
Mar., 1958 99.609 1.547 
April, 1958 99.688 1.234 
May, 1958 99.652 1.377 
June, 1958 99.743 1.017 
July, 1958 99.706 1.163 
Aug., 1958 99.436 2.207 
Sept.,1958 99.331 2.647 
Oct., 1958 99.233 3.001 
Nov., 1958 99.272 2.880 
Dec., 1958 99.263 2.916 


*Fiscal Agency Department, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, Dec. 31, 1958 

The usual procedure for the in- 
vestment of funds in U.S. Treasury 
bills will include the authorization 
by the board of education, -or equiv- 


alent board, for the investment of 
funds in the manner described by 
applicable state statute, with a direc. 
tive to the district or county treas- 
urer as to the amount of investment. 
The Treasury bills will be purchased 
on the open market by a bank au- 
thorized to do so at a price accepta- 
ble to the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. This price is subject to mone- 
tary conditions prevailing at the 
time, i.e., whether a bull or a bear 
market is in force at the time of in- 
vestment, the size of the money of- 
fering currently being turned over 
by the Treasury Department, and 
similar conditions. 

The bank purchasing the bills 
will usually hold the actual certifi- 
cates in safe-keeping, issuing a cer- 
tificate of purchase to the district 
treasurer as evidence of the pur- 
chase. This certificate is retained for 
the period of investment, following 
which time the investment proce- 
dure is repeated if the district so 
desires. 


Calculating the interest 

The amount to be earned via in- 
vestment in Treasury bills is deter- 
mined by the gross amount invested 
times the price shown. This amount 
will leave a net cost to the district 
which will mature in 91 days to the 
gross amount referred to above. The 
amount to be earned can be calcu- 
lated by Table 2 as follows: 

The gross amount expected in 91 
days (for example, $1 million) 
times the price (October, 1957= 
99.070) equals $990,700, which 
would be the cost to the district, 
with the investment accruing to the 
$1,000,000 figure if allowed to ma- 
ture for the full 91-day period. 

The cost may also be calculated 
in reference to the discount rate, 
which is the interest accruing to the 
school district on the basis of an an- 
nual rate. 

One mid-west community with an 
ADA of approximately 17,000 and 
an annual operating budget of near- 
ly $5 million has, in a six-year pe- 
riod, added in excess of $265,000 to 
the funds available for expenditure 
through the annual budget of the 
school district. These monies were 

continued on page 104 
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How to take 


an academic inventory 


Are your talented high school students taking stiff enough 
courses? Here is Dr. Conant’s do-it-yourself method for 


determining the purposefulness of your students’ course 


selection. 


Editor’s note: During his study of the American High 
School Today, one of Dr. James B. Conant’s major con- 
cerns was the waste of academically talented students who 
ducked—or just plain missed—the challenge of an academic 
program. As a part of his first report to interested citizens 
(THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY, By Dr. James B. 
Conant, published by McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York City, paperback $1.) Dr. Conant 
included in Appendix H a condensation of instructions for 
taking an inventory of the academically talented students 
in any high school. School Management has obtained 
the permission of the publishers of this manual (The Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.) to reproduce it 
in full. It is a simple method to establish the record of your 
high school in guiding able students into proper channels. 
See how well you're doing. 


= ae oe Any high school must be looked at in many 
different ways if judgments about the school are to be 
made. Most high schools have several kinds of students 
to teach, several kinds of goals for their instruction, 
and, consequently, several different curriculums to of- 
fer—so that no single yardstick can be used to deter- 
mine whether a given school is “good” or “not-so- 
good.” The full evaluation of a school is too complex a 
task to undertake with a single tool. 

However, there are ways in which the high school 
can look at itself that will help in making judgments 
about its relative success in certain parts or aspects of 
its program. The Academic Inventory for High Schools 
is one of them. It is simply a “do-it-yourself” technique 
for determining what proportion of the academically- 
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talented students in a high school actually have taken 
different courses. Obviously information about the 
courses required of all students is of little significance 
(for example, four years of English), but information 
about the elective courses such as those in the foreign 
languages or in 12th grade mathematics may reveal a 
great deal about the school. 

In essence, the Academic Inventory for High Schools 
involves a counting of noses; first a counting of students 
who by any agreed-upon criterion can be considered 
to have high potential academically, then a counting of 
these same students in the school records to see how 
many of them have turned up in different courses. 


Why use the Academic Inventory? 


In an average high school there could be several 
reasons for undertaking the kind of self-study the In- 
ventory provides—any one of which might be a suf- 
ficient reeason. Perhaps the mathematics department 
has been complaining that too many of the good stu- 
dents avoid math beyond the required minimum. Is this 
so? Or the foreign language teachers may be claiming 
that large proportions of their best student material are 
drawn away from the language into easier subjects. Is 
there truth to this claim? It could be that a study group 
of the PTA has been expressing concern over the low 
enrollments in physics and chemistry courses. Is there a 
reason for their concern? Taxpayers’ groups sometimes 
assert that valuable brainpower is being wasted in 
“easy” courses and non-academic activities. Is there a 
good answer for them? More likely, the school’s ad- 
ministration and staff would just like to know, for their 
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own information and possible action, what, in fact, 7 


the academically-talented students are doing. Whatever 


the reason for using it, the Inventory helps a school to | 
find out what proportions of its most capable students § 


are taking its rigorous academic courses. 


How the Inventory is used 


Setting the criteria. Definition of the “academical- 
ly-talented student” is of critical importance in a study 
of this kind and must be done with a great deal of care, 


There are several options, ranging from a very gross ~ 


% bi 


ih 


definition of “talented” to a finely discriminating defini- 
tion composed of several weighted factors. The option 
used will depend upon the kinds of information avail- 
able. Definition of the academically-talented students 
has been accomplished in the following way by a number 
of schools, for example: 

= From the student folders of last year’s grad- 

uating class, list the names of all students who, 
in Grades seven, eight, or nine, earned scores on 
scholastic aptitude or intelligence tests more 
than one standard deviation above the mean. 
This is equal to the 84th percentile rank; if the 
test score is reported as an intelligence quotient 
(IQ), the score one standard deviation above 
the mean will be about 115 (the manual for the 
test will report the exact standard deviation in 
IQ points, which should be added to 100 to 
obtain the cutting score); if the test score is 
reported as a standard score (a derivative of 
the standard deviation), the manual for the 
test will tell which score is one standard devia- 
tion above the mean of the norming group. 

@ To this list of students with high scores on tests 

of academic aptitude add the names of other 
students, regardless of scholastic aptitude test 
scores, who in the ninth grade received high 
honor grades (90-100, A- or A) in the ele- 
mentary algebra course. 

A list compiled in the manner just described will be 
a list of all last year’s graduates who were either in the 
top 15% in scores on a test of scholastic aptitude, com- 
pared with a national sample of students, or among 
the high achievers in first-year algebra. (Because many 
intelligence tests tend to give added weight to verbal 
activities, addition of the high achievement in algebra 
criterion insures against overlooking some very able 
youngsters whose verbal skills are undeveloped.) This 
list, then, will contain the names of most of the stu- 
dents in one class who could have been described as 
“high potential students” as they were entering high 
school four or five years ago. The major criterion used 
is that they should have earned scholastic aptitude test 
scores placing them in the highest 15% of students 
tested in the national norming sample. 

It is important to emphasize the comparison of stu- 
dents’ test scores with the norms developed by the pub- 
lisher of the test, rather than with school or local norms. 
Use of local norms or school distributions of scores in 
determining the identification of academically-talented 
students can be very misleading, and can cause serious 
misinterpretations of the study results, unless the dis- 
tribution of academic talent in the school happens to be 

continued on page 63 
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To throw new light 





on classroom seating.. 
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American Seating brings 
the facts about school furniture | | 
out in the open 
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New American Seating Individual Study-Centers* bring a new concept to school seating. Completely adjustable to fit the student. Fully 


functional for all school tasks. Entirely flexible for all classroom arrangements. Photographed at beautiful Florida Cypress Gardens. 


School furniture is like anything else you buy: Know- 
ing what benefits and features to look for helps you 
get a better value for your money. 


Experience has shown that unless the seat-back is 
designed properly, the student’s spine will suffer. Un- 
less the desk top is at the correct angle and of suitable 
material, the student’s vision will suffer. 


Unless the furniture has single-unit construction or 
pedestal standards, valuable classroom space is wasted. 
And there’s a big difference in convenience features, 
from full-swivel seats to quiet glides and book-boxes 
that discourage trash collection. These things show up 
when you're on the lookout for them. 


*Trademark of American Seating Co. 


We think that schools deserve the very best. That's 
what we manufacture—in every line. Evidently most 
educators agree with us. For more schools buy Ameri- 
can Seating furniture than any other make. 

It costs no more to have American Seating quality 
for your school. Ask for a demonstration, and write for 
booklet: The Facts about School Furniture Today. 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE ® INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE @ ENVOY® SCHOOL 
FURNITURE® BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS ® STADIUM SEATS * CHAPEL FURNITURE * FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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The kind of auditorium seating you have influences interest in school 
activities—as well as attendance. That's why it will pay you to look into 
American Seating Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


_ Lasting comfort is assured, thanks to Amerfoam, a new cushioning mate- 
rial which is individually molded to seat contours. Seats have proved spring- 
arch construction. Backs are contoured to fit the body. Fabric upholstery 


contributes to good acoustics. Automatic %-safetyfold seat action allows 
more room for passing. 


There’s a whole array of quality features that a demonstration in your 
own office or school will quickly reveal. Why not arrange for one soon? 





Comfort goes to school when your audi- 
torium is equipped with restful Bodiform 
Chairs. This is Model No. 16-001 with 
No. 123 aisle standard—one of a wide 
selection to choose from in styles, colors, 
and fabrics to suit the decor and design 
of your school. Our years of experience 
in building auditorium and theatre chairs 
(including those for Radio City Music Hall, 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, Metropolitan 
Opera House among others), and furnish- 
ing complete auditorium-seating plans, is 
available to you. 


For your auditorium: Bodiform® comfort 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE ® UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE * ENVOY® SCHOOL 
, FURNITURE © BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS ® STADIUM 
SEATS © CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 





SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Send for free booklet, The Facts about School Furniture Today 
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exactly the same as that in the test publisher’s nation- 
wide sample. Use the publisher’s norms. 

It is important also to note that, in setting the cri- 
teria for identification of academically-talented stu- 
dents, only objectively determined criteria should be ac- 
cepted. In the illustration, the criteria were scores 
above a certain level on scholastic aptitude tests or 
outstanding achievement in one mathematics course. 
No student should be included simply because some 
teachers think he is bright, or because he had a high 
grade average, or because he took the college prepara- 
tory courses. The objective criteria such as test scores 
and/ or Algebra I grades will not necessarily guaran- 
tee that all talented students will be included in the 
criterion group, but clear, simple, and reliable criteria 
such as these are necessary. 

There is nothing magic about the “top 15%” crite- 
rion, of course. The school could just as well decide 
that the top 20% —or 25% —on national norms should 
constitute the definition of “academically-talented” in 
their school. Another school might decide on a top 10% 
definition. Two rules of thumb seem to be pretty ob- 
vious: that the definition of “academically-talented” 
chosen by any school ought to include some but not all 
of the students in that school, and that the definition 
ought to be reasonable enough in its application to be 
defended easily in public discussion. 

While it is important for application of the Inventory 
technique to start the study upon a group of students 
who have had the opportunity to enroll in rigorous 
academic courses (hence, the use of last year’s gradu- 
ating class or this year’s senior class in the spring), there 
is one serious shortcoming in the sample thus easily ob- 
tained. That is that at least some of the high-potential 
students will have dropped out of school between the 
ninth grade and the end of the senior year. A school 
really interested in obtaining a true picture of its per- 
formance in guiding and holding superior students— 
and with the necessary resources at hand—will devise 
some way of finding out what happened to those young- 
sters who met or surpassed the study criteria when they 
were with the class in the junior high school but who 
didn’t stay in school long enough to complete any cur- 
riculum, academic or otherwise. 

= Listing the academic courses. Definition of the 
curricular pattern which most of the academically- 
talented “should have followed” is an important second 
step. Somehow, whether by action of a staff committee 
or by decree of the school administration, there must be 
established a specific list of courses which defines what 
the school means when it refers to its “rigorous aca- 
demic program.” This listing of courses cannot be done 
for a school, but must be done locally, because each 
school has not only its own individual nomenclature 
in naming courses but also its individual point of view 
on inclusion of certain kinds of courses in the “aca- 
demic” definition. Just as the definition of “academi- 
cally-talented” is in a large measure the responsibil- 
ity of the school, so is the listing of courses which the 
talented should take—a job for the school. With the 
“talented” students defined, and with a list of courses 
in which the talented should have appeared, the school 
is ready to begin the collection of data. 
= Obtaining the data. This step is accomplished 
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How to give 
a beginner 
professional 
poise 


(in one swift lesson) 


There’s no doubt about it, the new 
Royal Electric is fast becoming the 
favorite for teaching beginners, 


Why? You name it. Less time spent 
on key stroking and carriage drills. 
The famous Magic® Margin that 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 
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makes margin setting automatic. And 
uniform scales for easier ‘‘position- 
ing” of work on paper. 


Royal has thought of everything to 


‘make teaching and learning easier. 


Best For Advanced Students! 


Thank goodness! There’s less trouble 
changing from manual to electric 
models. Royal alone offers you the 
invaluable Touch Control® feature 
that lets students transfer easily and 
naturally to electric typing. 


And, of course, all controls are in 
the usual familiar positions— includ- 
ing tabular and back-spacing keys. 


New Royal Electrics are built to be 
reliable. Service interruptions hardly 


(Circle number 745 for more information) 


ever happen. (Still, any time you do 
need service, it’s nice to know Royal 
has more service facilities than any 
manufacturer.) 


How about a demonstration today ? 
You’re the best judge—and your 
nearby Royal man would be delighted 
to oblige you, at your convenience. 
Call him now. He can help you and 
your students do a better job faster. 


ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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most easily and economically by members of the 
school’s clerical staff, providing they have been trained 
to preserve the confidential nature of students’ records. 
If there is not such a trusted person on the clerical staff, 
there is no recourse but to ask some patient teacher or 
counselor to undertake the routine task. 

The job to%e done is one of finding the records of all 
students in the sample (such as last year’s graduating 
class) who met or surpassed the criterion definition of 
“talented” when they were in eighth or ninth grade— 
then checking off the listed courses that each of these 
talented students took while in high school. 

There are many possible ways to gather these data. 
The best way for a particular school is the easiest way; 
the choice of a method depends on how the student 
records are kept and who is to collect the data. One 
simple technique for obtaining and recording these data 
is described here to provide an illustration of a method 
that schools may revise and adapt to suit their own 
records and needs. 


The edge-marked card 


The edge-marked card (see pg. 63) provides an easy 
method for recording and analyzing a variety of data 
on a limited number of cases. It permits the recording 
of data by an untrained (but careful and conscientious) 
person, using forms the school can manufacture on its 
own duplicating machine, and yields complex analyses 
by visual means. Some care is needed in the design of 
the card, so that every bit of information in which the 
school is interested will have a space for coding on the 
edge of the card, but a study of academic courses taken 
by a defined group of students should not tax the ca- 
pacity of a card (or sheet of white mimeograph paper) 
eight inches by five inches. Using the card, the person 
tabulating the data goes through the following steps, 
making a separate numbered and marked card for ev- 
ery student in the class whose permanent record shows 
that he met either the test-score criterion or the algebra- 


grade criterion to be classified as “academically-talent- 
ed.” 


1. Write in the center part of the card the student’s 
code number (probably his number in the class roster— 
or any number that will identify his name with his card 
if later checking is needed); the initials of the person 
marking the card; and the name or initials of, the scho- 
lastic aptitude test used as criterion, and the month 
and year administered. 

2. With a colored pencil, mark each appropriate box 
with a firm stroke that goes off the edge of the card. 
(Marks that are straight, parallel with the limits of the 
box, and about midway between the edges of the box, 
make later counting of the marks easier.) 

3. Mark first the box indicating sex of the student. 

4. Mark next the box indicating test performance or 
algebra grade. 

5. Mark next the appropriate box to show what is 
known about the student’s post-high school career. 

‘6. Turning the card so its long dimension is vertical, 
edgemark the boxes to show which of the listed courses 
the student took in each of his four high school years. 

7. The illustrative card in Figure 1 has a small box 
beside each course space in which the grade earned in a 
Particular course may be noted. Grades are not neces- 
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John J. Duggan Junior High School, Springfield, Mass. 


in the 
best places... 


Hampden Public Seating! 


School, church, office, for 
every room where people 
meet, Hampden builds 

a better chair. Sturdily 
‘constructed and decorator 
designed for each specific 
public seating need, 
Hampden gives your bud- 
get a break, too. For 
detailed information on 
the most complete line 









of adult and juvenile 
Easthampton, Massachusetts folding furniture, write 
Department HS-17 today direct. 


Distributors throughout the United States 


(Circle number 724 for more information) 
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" sary data in a study of this kind, but their notation on 


the cards may be useful for studies the school wishes to 
undertake later. 


Once cards have been marked for all students in the 
class who in the eighth or ninth grade met the criterion 
for classification as “academically-talented,” it is a good 
practice to have a second person spot-check about 
10% of the cards for accuracy and completeness of 
marking. The results of the study can be no more ac- 
curate than the original coding made on these cards. 
When accuracy has been proved, the data on the cards 
are ready for analysis. 

Analysis of edge-marked cards is a simple counting 
process. One can sort the cards and count marks very 
rapidly. The first sort in a study of this kind probably 
will be a separation of the cards by sex, since final re- 
sults may be more meaningful if the records of boys 
and girls are reported separately. Simply make sure 
that all cards in the “deck” face the same way and are 
right side up—then spread them along in a straight line 
so that just the edge (the edge with sex classification on 
it) of each card shows from beneath the card above it. 
The red pencil marks for boys’ cards will appear in a 
different column than the marks for girls’ cards. Pull 
from the total deck the cards for the boys. 

The chart, (see page 65), illustrates the method of 
spreading cards and counting edge marks for analysis 
of the post-high school careers of 40 boys. The cards 
have been spread in a straight line exposing just a little 
of the “post-high school” end of each card. Counting 
the marks in each column yields the information that of 
40 “academically-talented” boys in the class of 1958, 
22 went directly to college, two went into some other 
post-high school educational training, four went into 
military service, eight took jobs, one was doing noth- 
ing, and the whereabouts of three was unknown. These 
numbers can be converted to percentages by dividing 
each by the total number of boys (40). 

Analysis of the courses taken by these students is 


accomplished in exactly the same way, spreading the 
cards to show the appropriate edge and counting the 
marks that show in each column. Each school will de- 
sign its own card to suit best its own needs and record- 
keeping system, but the method of the edge-marked 
card analysis remains the same. 

Interpreting the results. When the “counting of 
noses” has been completed, there will be a number for 
each listed course or sequence indicating the frequency 
with which that course has been taken by talented stu- 
dents in the group under study. Interpretation and re- 
porting of such numbers can be undertaken in any 
manner the school prefers. Often results such as these 
are most easily interpreted if they are converted to 
proportions (percentages) and expressed graphically. 

The Academic Inventory is a factual report. The 
only judgments expressed are those involved in deter- 
mining the criteria for identifying the academically-tal- 
ented and in applying these criteria. However, the 
school board and the administrative officers, as well as 
the teaching staff, may have formulated a policy in 
regard to what this group of students “ought” to study. 
The results of the inventory, in such a case, can be 
matched against the recommended courses or programs, 
and the evidence will show to what extent this group 
of students have elected the courses recommended by 
the school. 

Dr. James B. Conant, in suggesting this method of 
obtaining facts about a school, has coupled it with a 
recommendation that, to guide the counselors the school 
should adopt a definite policy in regard to the programs 
of the academically-talented. He believes this should 
be either: 

1. Four years of English, three or four years of so- 
cial studies, four years of mathematics, three years of 
science, and four years of one foreign language, or 

2. In place of the fourth year of mathematics and 
the third year of science, three years of a second for- 
eign language be substituted. End 


Interpreting the results 








Using the edge- 
marked cards, 
Washington High 
School officials 
made up this 
graph showing 
how well their 
academically 
talented students 
are doing. and 
what kinds of 
courses they took 
while in high 
school. Note, for 
example, that 
less than half the 
girls took four 
years of math, 
less than a third 
continued on to 
college. 
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Marblstal 





PAT. PEND. 


BRAND 


Since its introduction in the fall of 1958, the 
Marblstal unit has come to be regarded by architects 
as a complete answer to the age old quality-economy 
problem. Here in one unit is a fine compartment with 


the luxury and lasting beauty of genuine marble and. 


an exceptionally low budget price, a compartment 
with all the quality extras that usually cost so much. 
A complete, ready-to-install packaged unit, it contains 
everything in itself—from marble and aluminum com- 
ponents right down to coat hook, hinges and holder. 
Here are a few of its salient benefits: 
®@ two types of units to choose from—a sus- 
pended as well as a floor-mounted unit. 
® fine marble produced by The Georgia’ Marble 
Company—three distinct varieties that are 
famous for their beauty and extreme dur- 
ability. 
@ a heavy-duty steel door—not wood—fin- 
ished with durable baked enamel. 
® satin finish anodized aluminum extrusions, 
and aluminum and nickel plated hardware. 
® nylon cams that never need lubricating or 
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a the suspended Marbistal unit 


News of the much- 
talked-about prefabricated 


marble toilet compartment 
that is considered 
perfect for schools... 





adjusting—far superior to the old ball bear- 
ings that would sooner or later corrode. 

@ vinyl shock absorbers that cushion compo- 
nents—protecting them from the rough 
usage they’re bound to get. 

In short, Marblstal units are just what the archi- 
tects ordered for schools. Maintenance is very low— 
genuine marble needs no painting, will never rust, 
takes a minimum of care to keep sparkling clean. 
The entire integrated unit is built to last, to take 
tough treatment that children are bound to give it. 
It is low priced—even below units that do not com- 
pare with its quality. It can be installed easily, 
quickly —and at a lower cost than conventional units. 

When you build that new school, investigate 
Marblstal. It can save you precious building funds 
and serve you long and well. 

If you'd like to have up-to-date information and 
details now on the Marblstal Prefabricated Marble 
Compartment, simply write The Georgia Marble Com- 
pany, Dept. S-13, 11 Pryor Street, S.W., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


{| GEORGIA MARBLE... 


mg REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


world’s largest producer of marble and limestone 


(Circle number 721 for more information) 
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Research points the way 
to safety surfacing 
under playground equipment. 


How to have 


safer playgrounds 


By ROBERT DAIUTOLO and N. DEAN EVANS 


Editor’s note: Early in 1956, Super- 
intendent E. Carlton Abbott of the 
Lansdowne-Aldan Joint School Sys- 
tem, Lansdowne, Pa., authorized an 
intensive investigation of studies and 
experiments in the area of playground 
surfacing. The object of the work was 
to find a surface that would be safe 
for use under playground apparatus 
and would cut the number of serious 
accidents that occur each year in this 
area. 


A comprehensive research project 
was conducted by Principal N. Dean 
Evans of the Ardmore Avenue Ele- 
mentary School. As a result of his 
work, a rubber safety surfacing has 
been successfully used under play- 
ground equipment of the elementary 
schools of the district. Mr. Evans has 
collaborated with Principal Robert 
Daivtolo, of the Highland Avenue 
School, in preparing this article on 
the research for presentation to 
School Management readers. 


= @ & The problem of serious 
accidents on elementary school 
playgrounds, particularly under per- 
manent equipment, has been a 
source of concern for many years. 
With the increasing use of asphalt 
and concrete in the surfacing of play 
areas, there has been a correspond- 
ing rise in the number and severity 
of playground accidents. 

A number of school districts and 
cities throughout the nation have 
studied playground surfacing prob- 
lems and possible solutions. School 
districts undertaking such research 
include Newark, N. J.; Elyria and 
Akron, Ohio; St. Louis; Boston; 
Alameda, Berkeley, and Los 
Angeles, Calif. The cities of Phila- 
delphia, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Oakland, also have studied the 
problem. 

Here is a summary of the pub- 








lished research on various solutions 
to the problem of play area surfac- 
ing. 

Turf: Placing of equipment on 
grassy areas has proven somewhat 
satisfactory when it has been pos- 
sible to maintain a good turf. How- 
ever, to assure maximum safety with 
climbing structures (jungle gyms, 
parallel bars, etc.) it is advisable to 
maintain six inches of turf covering 
the concrete footings. This is almost 
impossible with constant usage of 
the playground apparatus. Conse- 
quently grassy play areas become 
worn and eroded, making mainte- 
nance extremely difficult and expen- 
sive. Varying climatic conditions 
cause alternate periods of mud, hard 
clay, dust and dampness. This in- 
creases the possibility of serious ac- 
cident, complicates the housekeep- 
ing and health problems in the 
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SICO Tables are built to withstand the abuse that only school 
age children can give—built to give years of trouble-free service 
—built to require little maintenance, care and adjustment. 
Reason for SICO’s rugged dependability is its quality. In 

SICO Tables, quality is specified. For example, SICO’s 
Honeycomb Top (one of numerous top types and styles offered) 
is the finest cafeteria table top available. Its edges are of a 
material often used to replace steel—strong enough to withstand 

a 3,000 pound pressure of a 1-inch tube. Its inner core is plastic = 
impregnated honeycomb (to reduce weight) sandwiched ey 
between layers of tempered masonite. Steel plates, embedded 
in the proper places to receive rivets through the framework, 
assure lifetime fastening to the frame. 


SICO Tables have withstood test loads up to 4,400 pounds. 
They are fully guaranteed for 10 years. 


For complete information on the full SICO Table line, write for a FREE booklet today. 
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609 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn., Dept. 510 
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Rubber safety matting under jungle gym is a resilient surface in case of falls, 





cuts down on minor injuries, such as abrasions, virtually eliminates concussions. 


school, and makes the play area un- 
fit for use during many days of the 
school year. 

Concrete and asphalt: In an effort 
to solve some of the problems of 
turf, many school districts and cities 
have paved play areas with such 
hard surfaces as asphalt, macadam, 
and concrete. These materials have 
solved some of the problems of 
mud, erosion, cleanliness, expen- 
sive maintenance and housekeeping. 
But they have increased the possi- 
bilities of more serious accidents, 
particularly those involving broken 
limbs and concussions in falls from 
apparatus. In fact, many studies 
were initiated because of the high 
accident rate and the seriousness of 
accidents involving equipment on 
hard-surfaced play areas. The oc- 
currence of some fatalities spurred 
the search for safer surfacing be- 
neath playground apparatus. 
Rubber-asphalt and _cork-asphalt 
mixtures: Several companies have 
developed processes for mixing rub- 
ber or cork with asphalt. Studies 
have shown that these materials will 
reduce injuries from abrasions and 
minor falls. But, in falls from equip- 
ment, these mixtures do not appear 
to provide significantly more resili- 
ency than black-top. In the planning 
of new school buildings, chief ad- 
ministrators, architects and board 
members are well advised to consid- 
er seriously the use of a rubber-as- 
phalt material for initial installations. 
However, this is not a completely 
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satisfactory answer to the problem 
of serious falls from equipment. 
Tanbark, wood shavings, sand, saw- 
dust, cork, etc: Various other ma- 
terials such as those listed have been 
used throughout the country in an 
attempt to cushion falls from play- 
ground equipment. In most experi- 
ments these materials were placed 
under apparatus enclosed by con- 
crete or wooden curbing designed to 
prevent their dispersal over the en- 
tire playground area. It has been 
shown that these substances can pro- 
vide some protection when used un- 
der ideal conditions, which include 
clear weather and a uniform thick- 
ness of material. However, these 
ideal conditions seldom prevail. Pre- 
cipitation has a compacting effect 
which reduces resiliency. Scattering 
of the substances results from pre- 
cipitation, wind and careless usage. 
This, combined with the tendency 
of the children to play with the ma- 
terial, makes maintenance of a con- 
stant thickness almost impossible. 
Sanitation also becomes a problem 
when sand and sawdust, for exam- 
ple, are carried into the building. 
Also, most of these products attract 
animals. 

The curbing is dangerous because 
of the possibilities of tripping over 
it, and because it presents another 
hazard in falls from the apparatus. 
Districts which have used the above 
materials have found the mainte- 
nance and replacement costs to be 
high. 


Removal of apparatus: Some dis- 
tricts attempted to solve the prob- 
lem of serious accidents by removing 
the playground equipment entirely. 
Removal of apparatus resulted in a 
rise in the accident rate on blacktop 
areas. Children ran more, fell more 
and collided with each other more 
frequently. It was proven that play- 
ground equipment is actually desir- 
able not only in helping to provide 
constructive play activities for chil- 
dren but in cutting down on serious 
accidents. 

Rubber safety surfacing: In analyz- 
ing the results of research in this 
field, we found that a great percent- 
age of the available studies and ex- 
periments had been conducted by 
the Los Angeles City Schools. 

The Los Angeles conclusions lead 
to a search for a clean, resilient, 
durable, safe and easy-to-maintain 
safety surfacing for use under play- 
ground equipment. A California 
rubber company had developed a 
one inch thick safety cushion made 
from new rubber which had been 
tested under equipment in several 
California schools. This rubber mat- 
ting, which is manufactured in in- 
terlocking blocks, is easily installed 
through the use of recessed expan- 
sion bolts. The safety cushion is de- 
signed to provide maximum decel- 
eration for both light and heavy 
children. 

After presentation of the results 
of the research to our school board, 
installation of this rubber safety 
matting was immediately approved. 
The first mats were placed on the 
blacktop under the jungle gym, 
sliding board, and parallel bars at 
the Ardmore Avenue School during 
the 1957-58 school year. The suc- 
cess of the trial installations resulted 
in an extension of the use of this ma- 
terial during the 1958-59 school 
year to playground equipment in the 
remaining three elementary schools 
of the district. As a result of the ex- 
perimentation children, parents, 
teachers and administrators have 
responded enthusiastically to this 
important advancement in_ play- 
ground safety for elementary pupils. 

As a result of the installations of 
this safety matting, minor injuries 
of the abrasion type have practically 
disappeared. No serious accident of 
the concussion type has occured un- 
der equipment where the rubber 
matting has been installed. Prior to 
the installation of the substance, 
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there was an average of four or five 
serious accidents a year, including 
occasional concussions. 

Further, playground apparatus is 
being used considerably more now 
because the children—and teachers 
—find it more attractive. Fear of 
falls has been greatly reduced. We 
have also encouraged more proper 
use of the equipment since it is now 
much safer than indiscriminate play 
on the blacktop. The following ad- 
vantages of the rubber safety mat- 
ting have been observed. 

1. The material provides a tough, 
resilient base for playground equip- 
ment which is impervious to all 
weather conditions, including snow, 
ice, rain and heat. 

2. The chances of serious acci- 
dents occurring under the equipment 
have been significantly reduced be- 
cause of the decelerative qualities of 
the material. During the experimen- 
tal period the total number of play- 
ground accidents have been reduced 
and, as stated above, serious acci- 
dents have disappeared. 

3. The matting is sanitary and re- 
quires practically no maintenance. 
Life expectancy of the material is 
10 years and no wear has been no- 
ticed since the first installation. 

4. The safety surfacing is suita- 
ble for any square or rectangular 
area. 

5. There has been a significant in- 
crease in the use of the playground 
equipment since the rubber matting 
was installed. 

6. The material adheres to the 
concrete area and the periphery of 
the square or rectangle is bevelled 
to prevent the children from trip- 
ping. 

Conclusions to be drawn: The re- 
sults of the study by the Lansdowne- 
Aldan Joint School System have 
clearly proven, in our opinion, the 
superiority of the rubber safety mat- 
ting over all other attempts to pro- 
vide a safe surface under playground 
equipment. , 

As one of the Los Angeles studies 
concluded, however, the best protec- 
tion against accidents on apparatus 
is the proper use of it. Provided that 
the best possible resilient surfacing 
is provided under equipment, then 
“the major problem is one of pupil 
instruction on proper usage, and 
adequate and thorough supervision 
and control by the instructional and 
supervisory staff.” End 
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NEW 
DU PONT 
BROCHURE 
SHOWS... 





How waxes containing LUDOX” can add 
beauty and slip resistance to your floors 


Now your floors can have lustrous 
good looks, yet resist slips and skids. 
The reason: floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, 
*‘Ludox” colloidal silica. 

Tiny, transparent spheres of 
“‘Ludox” in the wax layer exert a 
snubbing action under pressure of 
every footstep... give sure-footed 
traction for extra safety. And these 
slip-retardant waxes bring out the 
natural beauty of floors as only fine 


Specify floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, 


LUDOX 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Room N-25438SM 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send: 0 New brochure about waxes 
containing ‘“‘Ludox”. O Names of suppliers of 
these slip-retardant waxes. 


waxes can. Maintenance is easy, too, 
because scratches and scuffs can be 
buffed out without rewaxing. 
Get all the facts. Send coupon below 
for your free copy of the new full- 
color Du Pont brochure plus names 
of suppliers of floor waxes containing 
anti-slip ““Ludox’’. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Room N-2543, Wilmington 98, Del. 








Name 
Firm Title, 
Address 
REG. U. 5. Pat OFF. , 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING City. State 
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FOR GIRLS 






At Harrington Senior High Ardmore, Pa. 
Bradley Multi-Person Column Showers above 
are in girls’ shower room. 






At Harrington also the boys’ shower room is 
equipped with Bradley Column Showers. 


i 





The Welsh Valley Jr. High Norbeth, Pa. has 2, 5-person For the boys’ shower room at Welsh Valley Jr. High, 3 Bradley 


Bradley Column Showers installed within a 4 ft. tile wall Columns provide for 15 shower baths simultaneously. 
enclosure. 






HAS YOUR SCHOOL 
MODERN SHOWERS LIKE THESE? 


EACH COLUMN SERVES FIVE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES HAVE TURNED TO— 
BRADLEY MULTI-PERSON SHOWERS 


When you get five shower baths in one unit— 
you cut first costs, installation and mainte- 
nance costs. They come to you almost com- 
pletely assembled. One set of piping connec- 
tions serves each Multi-Person Bradley 
Column to reduce such connections by 80%. 

Yet Bradleys provide individual control of 
both temperature and volume of water supply, 
and are available in three heights: 6’, 5’6”, 
and 5’, and in stainless steel and heavy steel 
finished in high temperature baked enamel. 


Now is the Time to Install 


Hundreds of recent installations include: 
Hopkins, Minn. Junior High; Spokane, 
Wash. John Shaw Junior High; Clardy In- 
termediate School, El Paso, Texas; Quincy, 
Ill. Senior H.S.; Enid, Okla. Jr. H.S.; Spencer- 
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As shown here, stall-separating partitions 
with curtains provide greater privacy 
where this is desired. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2343 W. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 5601 
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port, N.Y. Elem. School; Surratville, Md. Jr. 
H.S.; Collegiate Swimming Pool, Toronto, 
Can.; Athens, Ga. High & Industrial School; 
Thorold, Ont. H.S.; Pennsville, N.J. Lower 
Penns Neck School; Briscoe, Ont. District 
H.S.; Dearborn, Mich., Salina School; Hones- 
dale, Pa. Jr.-Sr. H.S.; LaMars, Ia. H.S.; Welsh 
Valley Jr. H.S., Narbeth, Pa.; Harrington Sr. 
H.S., Ardmore, Pa.; Lafayette, La. Senior 
H.S.; Macon, Ga. Boyd H.S.; Palmyra, III. 
School; Gering, Neb. Jr. H.S.; Kenosha, Wis. 
Lincoln School; Edgewood, Ky. St. Pius 
School; Reading, Ohio, St. Peter & Paul 
School. 

If new buildings or modernizations are 
being considered, now is the time to specify 
economical Bradley Multi-Person Showers. 
As a first step write for free Catalog 5601 


which gives full details. 


Write 
now for 





Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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Architect, Harrington Senior High, Vincent P. Kling, Philadelphia; for the Welsh Valley School, 
Harbison, Hough, Livingston and Larson, Philadelphia; Mechanical Engineers; Moody & Hutchison. 
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EXPLORATIONS 






The following case histories are reported as part of a 
joint research project with the Teacher Education Committee 
of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 
Our ability to continue presenting this material depends 
on the willingness of our readers to share their experiences. 
With this in mind, we suggest that you ask yourself, 
right now, “What are we doing in our district that can be of 
help or reassurance to other districts struggling to improve 
their schools?” Here are some examples of what we’re seeking: 
1) Any program that makes better use of teacher abilities; 
2) Any program that breaks away from traditional concepts of 
class size and space utilization; 3) Any program that makes 
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better use of the hours in a school day. 


Address your material to “Explorations in Education,” in care of this magazine. 





SCHOOL FACILITIES OPEN FOR 
STUDENT USE ON SATURDAYS 


OUR HIGH SCHOOL is open for the use of students be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 1 p.m. each Saturday, because our 
students requested it. Our high school principal, John 
M. O’Neill, on a voluntary basis supervises the build- 
ing with the assistance of the members of the National 
Honor Society. From a total student body of 496, the 
first three weeks of this venture drew 36, 24, and 31 
students. 

Attendance of students is completely voluntary. So 
far we have opened three areas for use, the office prac- 
tice room, the typing room and the library. More areas 
will be opened if the demand warrants it. , 

At this point we regard this experiment as a success 
as students felt they lacked time and opportunity to 
use these particular areas during the regular school 
sessions. 

Reported by Superintendent Martin F, Honan, Har- 
rison, N. J. , 


PROBLEM SHEETS IMPROVE 
FACULTY MEETING PARTICIPATION 


MANY SCHOOLS ARE FACED with the problem of increas- 
ing teacher participation in faculty meetings. Principals 
and superintendents are anxious to have teachers con- 
tribute, still there is always the gnawing fear that things 
will not move according to schedule and that the 
agenda will be sacrificed for a general gripe session 
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with little or no constructive suggestions coming forth. 

Here’s what Lincoln-Way Community High School, 
New Lenox, IIl., has been doing successfully for a num- 
ber of years. Prior to the meeting a problem sheet is 
passed out to each teacher. The staff is asked to indi- 
cate items which they feel are real school-wide prob- 
lems that merit the attention of the entire faculty. The 
teacher is then asked to indicate why he feels this is a 
problem and to give a brief description of it. 

The last space on the problem sheet is for sugges- 
tions for solving the problems—what are the possible 
solutions recommended. Teachers are encouraged not 
only to reflect their own point of view, but to check 
with other faculty members for their opinions. When- 
ever a number of teachers list a similar problem, one 
person acts as the spokesman for the group. These 
problem sheets are collected several days prior to the 
meeting and the agenda is drawn up. 

This type of structured program permits maximum 
teacher participation but eliminates much of the fault- 
finding, gripe session and moves the meeting in a con- 
structive direction. 

Reported by Earl H. Dieken, administrative assist- 
ant, Lincoln-Way Community School, New Lenox, Ill. 


READING GROUPS FORMED 


AMONG CLASSES OF GRADE 
IN POTTSVILLE, IOWA, there are from two to four class- 
es to a grade in grades three to six. The district has not 


turned to homogeneous grouping within these classes, 
but the schedule has been made out so that all fourth 
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continued 





grade classes have reading at the same time. The same 
is true for the other grades. 

At the hour when reading is scheduled for a par- 
ticular grade, reading groups are formed, not within 
each classroom but throughout the entire grade. Two 
reading levels are generally taught in any one room. 
Thus, in the fifth grade, each of the three classroom 
teachers is handling two reading groups. Says Superin- 
tendent K. T. Cook “We feel that we can do a much 
better job of teaching reading to each child on his own 
level in this way.” 

In order to select children for each reading level 
within the grade, all the teachers of that grade meet 


together in the fall and divide the students into groups 
based on the results of tests and previous teacher ob- 
servation. At the same time they decide which teacher 
will take each group. 

Homerooms for each grade level are kept as close 
together as possible to minimize the confusion that could 
occur when students change rooms before and after the 
reading periods. 

Reported by Superintendent K. T. Cook, Pottsville, 
Towa. 


“WRITING DAY” INCREASES 
PROFICIENCY IN ENGLISH 


WHAT DO YOU DO when students in your schools have 
been making consistently poor showings in state-wide 
English tests at the ninth and 12th grade levels? 
In Nassau County, Fla., English teachers got to- 
gether and formulated a “writing day” program. Under 
the program, every teacher in the system, with students 
in the seventh through 12th grades, is asked to devote 

one day every six weeks to writing in class. 
continued on page 76 





SUBMITTED BY 


Here’s what we're doing in our district 
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CITY STATE 








RETURN TO: Explorations in Education ® School Management © 22 W. Putnam Ave ® Greenwich, Conn. 
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Start with Universal Roll-A-Way Bleachers... and 
you can save thousands on total building costs! 


HERE’S HOW: Thousands of installations prove 
that the 8'4” rise per row on Universal Roll-A-Way Bleachers 
provides the “just right” sight line without sacrificing leg 
room or seating comfort. It also results in savings up to 2” 
rise per row in wall height. In a gymnasium 160’ wide and 
100 long, with 13-row Universal Roll-A-Way Bleachers on 
both main floor and balcony, this 2” saving per row means 
a4’ saving in building height and 2,080 sq. ft. saving of wall 
construction... worth thousands of dollars. It also means 
64,000 cu. ft. of space which does not have to be heated. 
There are many other savings, too. Investigate! 


PLANNING BOOK 
AND CATALOG 


This unique new book shows 

and tells how to plan the very 

best in safe, comfortable seat- 

ing ... yet reduce total costs. 

It actually demonstrates how 

ideal sight line can be attained 
on both main floor and balcony; also describes and illustrates 
all mechanical features of Universal Roll-A-Ways, Poweroller 
for one-man bleacher operation, plus other accessories. 
A valuable book ... yours for the asking. 


FREE sieacHer-GRAPH CALCULATOR 


Remarkable new slide-rule type calculator will be of valuable 
aid to you in planning a gymnasium with Roll-A-Way Bleacher 
seating. It figures seating capacity per gym size, and vice versa. 
It shows proper balcony height for ideal seating sight line in 
relation to main floor seating. At the same time, it shows how 
proper planning can reduce ceiling height to a practical 
minimum... for big savings in both building and heating costs. 
Send for yours; no cost or obligation. 


UNIVERSAL 
BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


(Circle number 760 for more information) 
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ALL TABLES 








ALL SIZES — 


Now, Erickson, the originator of port- 
able fold-a-way tables, brings you a new 
idea in tables. This idea comprises more 
than a table. It is a total plan. It makes more interesting 
seating for eating possible; can arrange groups for eating 
in any number desired; provides exact table sizes to ac- 
commodate your building space. 

This new idea is possible with the new Erickson “‘one 
fold” portable models . . . “‘one fold” wall storage models 
. . . With benches . . . without benches . . . in five sizes 
from 6 ft., 7 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft., 12 ft., .. . to help you achieve 
maximum use of your multi-use room, gym, corridors, etc. 

Use any combination of sizes. It will cost you no more 
than if you used all tables of one size. Only Erickson tables 
offer you this flexibility. 

There is an expert Erickson advisor near you. At your 
request he will visit you with much helpful information. 





NEW “One Fold” 
WALL TABLE with BENCHES 
Features pockets for storing 1, 2, 
or more. When unfolded, table 
may be readily moved where 
desired. 














NEW “One Fold” . 
PORTABLE with BENCHES 

Gives you seating for eating any- 
where in seconds. Stores in mini- 
mum space. 


NEW “One Fold” 
WALL TABLE without BENCHES 


ermits use of available wall space 
for efficient storing of table 








NEW "One Fold” 
PORTABLE without BENCHES 
Permits use of chairs for senior 
students and adults. Folds-a-way 
compactly, wheels anywhere 
desired. 


Fehon products for efficient multi-use of space 
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ALDEMAN . OMME MFG. CO. 


DEPT. SM-4, 2580 UNIVERSITY AVENUE « ST. PAUL 14, MINN. « MIDWAY 5-6465 
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Topics to be written on are assigned to each class. 
room in advance, through pupil-teacher planning. Sty. 
dents are expected to do all research on their topics 
in advance and must prepare outlines of what they 
will write before they enter the classroom. 

During the class period, actual writing is done under 
close tcacher supervision. Papers are retained so that 
at the end of the year students may compare their work, 
particularly in four areas that are being stressed: spell. 
ing, capitalization, punctuation and form, including 
margins and spacing. 

Students in the seventh and eighth grades are ex. 
pected to write themes of at least 150 words. Ninth 
and 10th grade students write a minimum of 200 
words and members of the top two classes must tum 
in themes of 250 words or more. 

Although teachers of all subjects except physical edu- 
cation, shop and other courses where such writing is 
inapplicable, are expected to set aside one writing day 
each six weeks, what day that is to be, is determined by 
the individual teacher. Thus students generally do not 
spend more than one period in writing on any given 
day. 

Reported by S. Houston Sapp, general supervisor, 
Nassau County Public Schools, Fernandina Beach, Fla. 


EVENING-PARENT-TEACHER 
CONFERENCES BRING CROWDS 


THE AMANA, IOWA, SCHOOL TOWNSHIP has held indi- 
vidual parent-teacher conferences, especially in_ its 
grade school, at various times during the year; but 
last fall an all-school parent-teacher conference includ- 
ing kindergarten through the 12th grade was held for 
the first time. Teachers were available during half a 
regular school day and for one evening for the confer- 
ence. 

Ninety-eight percent of the families attended the con- 
ferences in the elementary grades, and 74% attended 
in the junior high and high school grades. 

Because of the fine results, we are contemplating 
going on a nine-weeks report card schedule in the 
1959-1960 school year with a planned parent-teacher 
conference in all grades through high school at the end 
of the first-nine-weeks’ period in the fall; and another 
at the end of the third-nine-weeks’ period in the spring. 

It is the strong belief of both parents and teachers 
that the conferences were extremely helpful. In addi- 
tion to behavior, adjustment problems, anecdotal rec- 
ords, and accumulative records were discussed in these 
conferences. 

Our teachers did not object to having to give up 
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some of their own time for the conferences for they 
felt much benefit was derived from having them. 

School was dismissed for half a day when the confer- 
ences were taking place, but we believe that the parent- 
teacher conferences more than made up for the loss of 
time in every instance. 

Reported by Superintendent Charles L. Selzer, 
School Township of Amana, Middle, Iowa 


FIELD TRIP PLANNING 
ADDS VARIETY AND INTEREST 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO we felt that we were not utilizing 
field trips to their best advantage. As a result, a teach- 
ers’ committee, working with the administration, set up 
a list of all possible worthwhile educational visits avail- 
able in the nearby area. Teachers from each grade and 
subject area pointed out trips that would correlate with 
their grade and subject, and also noted if it involved 
a major or minor topic. The committee then suggested 
visits for each grade and subject according to the major 
topic and grade level. An attempt was made to avoid 
duplications, while including all worthwhile trips. 

After two years of use, we feel we are now getting 
greater value from our field trips. Teachers know the 
trips they will be taking in advance, thus allowing more 
time for planning. Also, students get a greater variety 
of trips, so they maintain a high interest level. 

Part of our pre-school workshop is a visitation by the 
faculty to all places visited on the field trips. 

Reported by Superintendent Arvin C. Blome, Cowrie, 
lowa 


UPPER ELEMENTARY GRADES 
GET SPECIALIZED TEACHING 


STUDENTS IN THE FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES at the Addi- 
son School in Palo Alto, Calif., are getting a taste of 
the departmentalization they will face when they enter 
junior and senior high school, while at the same time 
keeping their basic homeroom set-up. 

Under an experimental program started last Septem- 
ber, teachers with special skills in science, music and 
language arts are being utilized to teach these subjects 
to all children in the two top elementary grades. 

During a 45-minute period, four afternoons a week, 
students go from their regular rooms to special areas 
assigned for these studies. As a result of the program, 
students are getting better training in each of the sub- 
jects. The semi-departmentalization has also made it 
possible for specialty teachers to set up exhibits or 
experiments and maintain them for some length of time. 

Although an evaluation of the program, in terms of 
student growth is not yet available, it is evident from 
comments of teachers, students and parents that they 
look upon it favorably. It is also felt that the break from 
rigid homeroom scheduling will help ease students into 
junior high school departmentalization. 

Reported by Superintendent Henry M. Gunn, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 
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Let’s talk about 
fold-a-way tables: 


Please help us so we can help you. For 
your trouble we have an attractive gift for you. If you 
will answer the following questions we will be able to 
critically analyze your individual needs. Erickson’s com- 
prehensive new line of ‘One Fold” tables offers port- 
ables and wall models, with or without benches, in five 
key sizes! We would like to show you how the right model 
or combination of models will help you achieve maxi- 
mum utilization of your multi-use room, gym, corridors, 
etc. There’s no obligation, of course, Thank you! 


l am considering fold-a-way tables 
[ ] with benches / 


[] without benches eu cal 
[| both 


| am considering a - 
[_] the portable type: 


[| wall storage type 


[_] both el 


I have the following problem... 



































Name of school Existing [ ] Proposed 7 
Grades____ No. of students__...._____Lunch area 
available x ft, 
Special comments 
NAME : TITLE 
ADDRESS. 
CITY STATE 
Send to... 
ALDEMAN OMME MFG. CO. 4 
DEPT. SM-4, 2580 UNIVERSITY AVENUE f 
ST. PAUL 14, MINN. MIDWAY 5-6465 | 
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Now! 8 Slant-Needle Machines by SINGER 
---Imade in America by American craftsmen 


Zig-zag and straight-stitch models with interchangeable accessories... ideal for classrooms 
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LE Deluxe (#404)...finest straight- New SLANT-O-MATIC Special (7403) . . . lets you 
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New SLANT-NEED 


stitching machine for every type of fabric from gossamer- do straight stitching and a variety of zig-zag and decorative 
light sheers to bulky coatings. Great variety of easy-to-use stitches automatically. Comes with a set of “FASHION* 
attachments for supplementary work. Discs” for additional decorative stitches. 





The perfect series for classroom use! 
Fixed bobbin case + Easy-threading drop-in bobbin 
- Needles, bobbins, other parts interchangeable - 
Needle slants toward operator - Gear motor drive 
for no-stall stitching - Built-in threading chart on 
each machine - “On call’? maintenance service « 
Simplest, safest for school operation +» Choice of 
space-saving desk cabinets « Rugged construction, 
SINGER long-life. 


1-to-5 ratio 

Classroom experience indicates a good ratio of auto- 
matic to straight-stitching machines is one to five. 
Students learn everything that a straight-stitching 


Famous SLANT-O-MATIC* (#401) ... greatest fully 


automatic machine ever made... simplest to operate! To 





machine can do and have some experience on the 
latest automatic zig-zag equipment. 


do buttonholes, decorative stitches, sew on buttons, blind- 
stitch hems without attachments, just “tune” the knob. 


For details write to Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Special prices to schools. Education Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS gS St hah a gomck neevanmal 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Circle number 751 for more information) 
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A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


Teacher invitations 


aid school contacts 


Teachers in the Sydney, Neb. 
schools have instituted a unique way 
to help out in the field of public rela- 
tions. Each teacher invites two friends 
to be guests at the school cafeteria dur- 
ing the course of a year. After lunch 
the friends are shown through one of 
the school buildings. 

Says Superintendent O. J. Wey- 
mouth: “The plan gives the schools 
hundreds of person-to-person contacts 
we Otherwise wouldn’t have.” 





Arresting sight 


Early morning _ television 
courses have been adding a great 
deal to the education of our na- 
tion’s citizens, but they have 
some drawbacks too. 

Take the case of 15-year-old 
Robert Dean of Byram, Conn. 
He is one of 10 students at 
Greenwich High School taking a 
television course on atomic age 
physics, for credit. The course 
is televised at 6:30 a.m. and the 
students meet with an instructor 
at the high school every morn- 
ing. 

Robert’s troubles occurred 
when an alert policeman saw 
him darting across the street one 
morning. Did you ever try to 
convince a policeman that you 
were going to a class at 5 a.m.? 
Robert tried, but without much 
success. He was on his way to 
the police station when Teacher 
Howard Leahy happened along 
and backed the boy’s story. It all 
worked out well this time, but 
Greenwich teachers, students 
and police all wish the televised 
courses might come on just a 
little later in the morning. 








> Small district seeks to 


have, hold top teachers 
“Smaller schools are too often just 
a proving ground for young teachers 
. inexperienced teachers who 
would like to obtain teaching experi- 
ence before moving to larger schools,” 
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says Superintendent Milton H. Lind- 
back, of Granite Falls, Minn., student 
population, 1,000. 

As a result, these smaller districts 
often lose their best teachers to larger, 
better-paying, school systems. “What,” 
wondered Superintendent Lindback, 
“could be done to hold the good teach- 
ers here?” 

An effort to accomplish this, that is 
proving successful at Granite Falls, 
has been the establishment of a schol- 
arship program for teachers. Called the 
Bush Scholarship Program, it provides 
money for teachers to take advanced 
courses in fields of learning related to 
their teaching. 

Under the program, teachers inter- 
ested in advanced work apply for a 
scholarship. If they are accepted they 
are paid $500 for one session of sum- 
mer school at any college they choose. 

The person receiving the scholar- 
ship signs three notes, two for $150 
and the other for $200. If the teacher 
returns to Granite Falls the first year 
after his summer school session, one 
of the $150 notes is mailed back, 
marked paid. The same procedure is 
followed for the remaining two years. 

If the teacher leaves the Granite 
Falls system at any time during the 
three years, he pays what he owes on 
the remaining notes as they fall due. 
The notes are interest free. All money 
paid back is returned to the founda- 
tion to be used toward further schol- 
arships. 

As a result of this program, says 
Superintendent Lindback, the schools 
are getting better-trained teachers and 
are holding them longer. Better teach- 
ers, he feels, will be encouraged to re- 
main with the schools as a result of 
the program. 


Board members sent 
fe back to school 


The five members of the Uniondale, 
N. Y. school board are spending an 
extra night a month in school this 
year, learning just what their schools 
are teaching—and why. 

A special course relating national 
educational philosophies to local dis- 
trict policies is being taught on the 
last Tuesday evening of each month 
by Superintendent John J. Forester. 
The classes are designed to give board 


| He was immediately “arrested” by a 


members a better idea where Union- 
dale’s schools are in the educational 
picture, and where they are going. 

“We feel we get out of touch with 
these things,” says School Board Presi- 
dent Alva Snider. “We hope that 
through this course we can get a bet- 
ter understanding of the educators’ 
viewpoint on what the schools are 
trying to do.” 

The course will continue through 
the school year and will be picked up 
again next September “if it takes more 
than the eight school months to com- 
plete the work,” says Superintendent 
Forester, 





Arrested sight 


A student at the exclusive Co- 
lumbia Grammar School in New 
York City, lost his fight recently to 
change a student dress code that 
called for jackets, ties and dark 
pants on all male members of the 
student body. 

Frank Fain, a senior, challenged 
the code by appearing in school one 
day dressed in a neat, but loud, red 
shirt and a pair of light tan chinos. 


student monitor—a neatly dressed 
coed—and hauled before a student 
court. 

The senior iconoclast, who de- 
rided a code that allows dark chinos 
but not light ones, lost his fight 
when fellow students rejected his 
argument that being “neat and 
clean” should be the only require- 
ment for school clothing. Fain also 
told the court “the reputation of a 
school depends on the inner quali- 
ties of the students, not on their 
clothes.” 

The student judges apparently 
agreed at least on the need for inner 
qualities. They sentenced their vic- 
tim to strengthen his, by doing an 
extra assignment in Spanish, his 
weakest subject. 











Vocational students 

build and sell houses 
High school students in Lewistown, 
Pa., have built and sold two houses 


recently and are currently working on 
a third. This is being done as part of 
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their vocational education studies. 

The students, working under a 10- 
man staff of skilled teachers, do all 
the work on their houses from base- 
ments to eaves. The first house con- 
structed, a two-bedroom ranch style 
affair, was sold for $12,000. Their most 
recent accomplishment was marketed 
for better than $17,000. 

The Lewistown Board of Education 
purchases land and materials to build 
the houses. Plans are drawn and ap- 
proved during the spring of a year. 


Then, the next September, students 
start to work on the bu.Jing. When 
bad weather forces them indoors for 
the winter, student talents are utilized 
to build cabinets and other interior 
accessories. 

With spring the students move out- 
side again, working on the frame of 
the house. A new class moves onto the 
project in September, working quickly 
to get the roof and heating plant in- 
stalled so that work inside the house 
can proceed during the year. The 











The table you see is Sjdstrém’s latest 
library innovation...the “wrap-around” 
table. So named because the VICON top 
wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 
resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 
Because it's beautiful. “Wrap-around” tables can 

be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 
on this and other library units are waiting for your query. 
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house is sold in May of the next year, 
following a public showing. All prof- 
its go to the school’s general fund. 

The project moves slowly in com- 
parison to commercial houses because 
all work is considered part of the 
learning process. Students do nothing 
until it has been thoroughly explained 
and learned. Blackboard sessions in 
the houses are utilized to explain theo- 
ries and facts of building. 

Other studies, such as mathematics, 
are made a part of the project. For 
example, material costs, ordering in- 
voices and multitudes of other small 
details that would confront an inde- 
pendent contractor, all involve a 
knowledge of mathematics. This ma- 
terial is discussed and mastered by the 
student builders. 

The project has won widespread 
support in the community (it poses no 
threat to the construction industry 
since few potential homeowners are 
prepared to wait more than two years 
for delivery of their homes). And for 
students in this industrial town, it 
offers an opportunity to really accom- 
plish something permanent during 
their school years. 


» Retired teachers used 
as substitutes 


Two big-city school districts have 
recently turned to retired teachers to 
help out in special situations. 

In Birmingham, Ala., retired teach- 
ers under 76 years of age are now 
eligible for duty as substitutes. Teach- 
ers may work up to 30 days in a schol- 
astic year without losing their monthly 
retirement benefit pay. 

In Los Angeles retired teachers are 
being utilized to do remedial reading 
work under an experimental plan de- 
signed to release more teachers for 
regular work while supplying sufficient 
reading help for any student needing it. 


> Company offers tapes 
for teaching Russian 


A Minneapolis recording company, 
EMC Recordings Corp., has started 
producing Russian language tapes for 
schools that want to institute courses 
in the language but lack qualified 
teachers. 

The tapes, all made by native-born 
Russians, include simple lessons in 
Russian conversation, folk tale read- 
ings and traditional folk songs. 

Dr. Thomas Magner, of the slavic 
language department at Minnesota 
University, is consultant for the proj- 
ect. 
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...with famous 


Honeywell Temperature Controls... 


a comprehensive Honeywell 


Maintenance Agreement! 





HERE’S WHAT HONEYWELL MAINTENANCE COVERS! 


¢ Honeywell experts take over entirely the care of your build- 
ing’s temperature controls. 

¢ They periodically examine, adjust, and clean all controls, 
valves, motors and accessories. 

e Any worn or defective controls are replaced or repaired at no 
additional cost. 

e Emergency calls, if needed, are included in your contract. 


; 


HERE’S WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU! 


You get peak performance from your equipment because full- 
time specialists watch over it—men with the equipment, tools 
and knowledge to do a thorough job. Thus you protect the 
major investment in your heating and cooling equipment. 
You get trouble-free performance because these experts can 
spot minor faults before they become major breakdowns. 
You avoid budget-breaking bills because even if there are 


Honeywell 
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if your building is equipped with 
Honeywell Temperature Controls, 
you’re eligible for this comprehensive 
maintenance insurance policy. 


unexpected repairs, there are no unexpected repair bills. It’s 
all covered by your contract. 


HERE’S WHAT IT COSTS! 


Honeywell Maintenance Agreements are based on the size and 
number of controls in your installation. They cover one full 
year, are renewable every year, and their low cost can be in- 
cluded in your yearly budget. 

A Honeywell man from your local office will be glad to tell 
you the exact cost of a Honeywell Agreement for your instal- 
lation. No obligation. Call your local Honeywell office today 
or send in the coupon below. 


MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL 
Department SM-4-59 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send me information on a Honeywell Maintenance 








| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Agreement. 

| 

| Building name Year control system installed___ 
| Your Name ’ ; ease 
| 

| Address 

| 

| City Zone State 
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Designed for Accuracy! 


Where accuracy is important, 
Maico has always been first 
choice. Maico has built most 
of the audiometers in use today 
in schools, universities, by ear 
specialists, and by the U.S. 
government. It conforms to the 
standards of the American 
Standards Association, and is 
approved by Underwriters Lab- 
oratories. The Maico MA-2 
portable audiometer is ideally 
suited for sweep checks or indi- 
vidual hearing analysis, with the 
extra accuracy needed for 
school use. 


Designed for Speed! 


Maico designed the MA-2 port- 
able audiometer with the school 
nurse in mind. Lighted dials 
allow easy, accurate reading. 
Lateral controls let you rest your 
forearms on the table top 
naturally. Twin tone interrupters 
allow fast, fingertip operation 
with either hand. Automatic 
muting between frequencies 
saves time by reducing need for 
interrupter switch use. These 
features help speed testing with- 
out fatigue and resulting drop 
in accuracy. And by using group 
testing headsets, you can test up 
to 40 pupils at a time. 








Convenient 





The Maico MA-2 portable audiometer is /ight- 
weight and carries as easily as a portable 
typewriter. It has a large storage compartment 
that holds earphones, microphone, test cards, 
and other materials. The outside of the case is 
finished in a tough plastic fabric that will with- 
stand years of hard use without losing its durable 
good looks. And the case can be easily opened, 
set up, or closed. 


MAICO 


MA-2 AUDIOMETER 


Free booklet tells how to set up and 
conduct school hearing tests. 


Maico Electronics, Inc. 
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in all important ways! 


ROOM 122R, 21 North Third Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


How much money 
is left in the budget? 


Here’s what one district did to keep current 
on dollars available for additional teachers. 


By WAYNE W. SMITH, 
accounting office manager 
Jefferson County Public Schools 


Lakewood, Colo. 


# = # “How much money do we 
have left in our budget to hire addi- 
tional teachers?” This is a question 
frequently asked during the year by 
the personnel department, the in- 
struction department and the, de- 
partment of business services. The 
answer is needed particularly dur- 
ing late summer and early fall when 
the largest number of our teachers 
is hired; and the procedure neces- 
sary to answer the question had, un- 
til recently, been quite a burden. 


The time-consuming process of 
estimating salaries consisted of go- 
ing over each employee’s salary and 
projecting it for the remainder of 
the year. We also had the ever-pres- 
ent problem of employees who 
drew extra salary, the ones who 
had salary deductions which affect- 
ed budget figures, those who had 
terminated or those newly hired; 
and the ‘problem increased in pro- 
portion to the number of employees 
added to the payroll. The informa- 


tion, when requested, was usually 
needed immediately; and because 
we had to take people from their 
regular jobs to do the research, we 
could not, as a rule, furnish the re- 
quired details for several days. In 
addition to the delay, regular day- 
to-day duties suffered or employees 
worked nights to keep up their own 
work. Consequently we began to 
look for a more efficient, easier way 
to supply the information. The plan 
eventually devised, which fits our 
needs quite well, consists basically 
of encumbering and obligating sala- 
ries at the beginning of the new 
budget year and printing the figures 
for departmental heads in monthly 
financial reports. 


How the plan works 


The process of encumbering, ob- 
ligating, and liquidating salaries 
starts on January Ist, with our budg- 
et year. At that time we projéct 
each employee’s salary, including 
all increases of which we are aware, 
encumber and obligate the salary 
against the appropriate department 








EMPLOYEE EARNINGS RECORD 
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Employee’s earning record states current earnings and deductions and also totals earnings to date. 
These totals automatically appear on a journal sheet. This journal sheet serves as the instrument for instant 
knowledge of money available for hiring teachers. 
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budget and then liquidate it as each 
warrant is drawn. 

We might take, for example, the 
process of encumbering, obligating, 
and liquidating the salary of “John 
Doe,” who has been assigned to an 
elementary school beginning March 
Ist. A copy of his assignment, giv- 
ing annual salary and other payroll 
data, is prepared by the personnel 
department and forwarded to the 
accounting department. Assume he 
is earning $4,800 annually. This is 
broken down into 12 monthly 
amounts and multiplied by 10 be- 
cause, for a teacher entering the 
system on the first of March, 10 
months remain in the budget year. 
Therefore, his salary for the March 
through December period would 
equal $4,000, plus an_ increase 
which would be the result of a new 
salary schedule to be initiated Sep- 
tember first. This increase will pro- 
vide John Doe with an additional 
$200 per year over his starting sal- 
ary, or a total of $66.68 for the four 
months period, September through 
December, giving him a total of 
$4,066.68 for 10 months. The next 
step is to encumber from the “un- 
encumbered salary account” (this 
account consisting of monies that 
have been appropriated but have 
not been assigned to a budget ac- 
count). Thus we would subtract 
from unencumbered salaries the 
amount to be encumbered and then 
obligate the $4,066.68 to the ele- 
mentary salary budget account. 

John Doe will receive his first 
check on March 31 and the $400 
monthly salary which is due him at 
that time will be liquidated or sub- 
tracted from the elementary budget 
account. When the December pay- 
roll is drawn, the $4,066.68 set up 
for John Doe for that particular 
budget year will have been exhaust- 
ed. The only salary accounts with 
money left at the end of the budget 
year will be those which are unen- 
cumbered. 


Terminations and additions 


During the year we will have 
some people terminating, others 
who won’t draw their regular 
monthly salaries for some reason, 
and some who will be newly hired. 


Take for instance an employee who 
has left the district. This employee’s 
salary has been obligated for the 
entire 12 months. His decision to 
leave during the year involves mon- 
ies for the remainder of the budget 
period which must be put back into 
the unencumbered salaries account. 
A termination usually involves hir- 
ing a new employee or replacing 
the terminated person by someone 
already with the district. The salary 
of the replacement for the remain- 
der of the year must be encumbered 
and obligated against a department 
budget account. Or, as another ex- 
ample, if we have an employee who 
draws his regular monthly salary 
plus overtime pay, we must take 
from unencumbered salaries the 
amount of his overtime and obli- 
gate that much to his budget ac- 
count so that no account can be- 
come overdrawn. This is done 
monthly. Thus the department 
heads are provided with thorough 
knowledge of their budget accounts 
at the beginning of the year and at 
regular monthly intervals. 


What equipment is needed? 


We had the plan; the next step 
was to put it into operation. We 
thought that the posting machine 
we were using probably could not 
handle this job alone and that a 
new machine would be necessary. 
As the programming advanced, 
however, we found that it would 
take only a few hours more to run 
the payroll of 1,600 employees 
than it had taken under the old sys- 
tem. At the end of six months even 
that time had been cut almost in 
half and the June payroll was larger 
than the January one. We found too 
that our National Cash Register 
posting machine, which has nine 
column totals, could adequately 
handle the new procedure with very 
minor changes—although, in order 
to have additional registers avail- 
able, it was necessary to group de- 
ductions together. (For example, 
medical insurance and group life 
insurance had previously been put 
in separate columns. We combined 
them.) After eliminating several 
columns entirely because they were 
no longer needed, the six remaining 
deduction columns were: Federal 





and state taxes, insurance, pension, 
credit union and miscellaneous. | 
might add that the cutting of deduc- 
tion columns is working very satis- 
factorily. 

The earnings part of our pay 
check stub now shows regular earn- 
ings, additions or deductions from 
regular earnings, gross amount to 
be paid, budget and earnings to 
date. The stub has been “cleaned 
up” without removing any of the 
necessary information. 

The plan was worked out late in 
1957 and was started on January 1, 
1958, when our °58 budget went 
into effect. The system was planned 
so as to be adaptable for punch 
cards, to which we are converting 
this year. Our forms also had to be 
redesigned in order to fit both the 
machine we presently have and to 
partly fill our needs for punch cards. 
The example shown (see above) 
is the first half of an employee’s 
earnings record, which is entered 
into the posting machine with the 
warrant. Our first pick-up is a 
monthly salary; second, additions or 
deductions; third, an automatic to- 
tal of the gross. Between the gross 
and the budget amount, we pick up 
the previous balance of the budget. 
This pick-up is of previous earnings 
to date which is between the budget 
amount and regular earnings to 
date; we then get an automatic total 
of all earnings to date. 

In the machine, behind the em- 
ployee’s earnings record card and 
the warrant, we have a journal 
sheet used to make a recap at the 
end of the pay period. This recap 
is made by listing each of the 62 
schools, and the administration by 
departments. These totals are used 
for general ledger balancing, pay- 
ing of taxes, insurance statements, 
etc., but our main objective in mak- 
ing the change was to enable us to 
tell in January (or any month) how 
much money will be available at a 
given time for hiring teachers. 

We no longer spend long hours 
calculating and re-calculating, es- 
timating, revising and re-estimating 
to discover how much money re- 
mains for employing teachers. The 
method of obligating salaries in Jan- 
uary and liquidating each monthly 
salary has solved the problem. End 
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UNDERBODY 

Rugged, unified floor system. Extra width 
modified “I beams support heavy gauge 
floor panels. Entire system encircled by 
hidden floor bumper. Sturdy unified con- 
struction distributes floor stresses, ab- 
sorbs impact in the collosion zone. Sound 
— means fewer maintenance 

ollars. 


SAF-T-DOOR 

Thomas Saf-T-Doors open out. Standard 
with Thomas since 1938. In case of panic 
or tragic pile-up, exit is open—wide open 
—no inward opening door to hamper 
hasty exit. The door mechanism is over- 
head, far away. from ice, road grime, 
mud and trash. 


DRIVERS SEAT 


Here is the driver's seat with modern 
contour design for driving ease and com- 
fort. Bucket shape gives relief where it 
counts most: at driver’s back. Seats can 
be adjusted for both height and angle as 
well as fore and aft. 





















SAFETY - COMFORT - DURABILITY 


AT THOMAS ONE RULE /S PARAMOUNT 
MAKE IT RUGGED, MAKE /T DURABLE, 
BUT ABOVE ALL, MAKE IT SAFE! 


SAFETY — At Thomas ‘‘Safety is Standard’’. 
School Buses carry human cargo—cargo that 
must be protected—the best protection mod- 
ern engineering can provide—above, below, 
on every side. 


COMFORT— Decorator designed interiors, 
with restful color combinations. Double coil 
spring structure insulated with permalator in- 
sulator—fully padded for extra comfort. 


DURABILITY— A school bus must give serv- 
ice—safe, dependable service for years and 
years and more years. Thomas Buses give 
just that, Safety-Designed for long haul dura- 
bility and low maintenance operation. 


Write for FREE comprehensive brochure. 


Thomas 


BUILT BUSES 
PERLEY A. THOMAS 
CAR WORKS, INC. 


DEPT. M 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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designed to stay 
modern for years! 





central control 
sound systems 


RauLanp School Sound Systems are 
unsurpassed for versatility, rugged 
performance and value. They perform 
every conceivable communications 
function for administrative control, 
educational program distribution and 
2-way communication. Here, truly, is 
the ultimate in budget-minded School 
Sound, designed and built to stay 
modern for years. 











your choice of every desirable 
feature and program facility 


RAvuLAND Central Control Sound Sys- 
tems are available to fit the exact needs 
and budget of your school. Available 
features include: 

FM-AM Radio—selects any radio pro- 
gram on FM or AM for distribution to 
any or all rooms 


Phonograph—distributes phono program 
(transcription player or record cena: 
also oval ble for use with tape recorder 
Microphones—selects and distributes 

oe from multiple microphone 
| ns 


ama, re 


a ee rs ee Cae 


intercom—permits 2-way conversation 

with any or all rooms 

om | Features—Emergency Switch, 
-call facility, program clock, monitor 

speaker controls, etc. 


— 





RAULAND Systems are 
available with one iB 
to 160 classrooms. RAULAN 
Public Address equipment is 
also available for athletic 
field coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 




















Pioneers in School Sound 
oomm: GY 
f DETAILS \ 
Ravland-Borg Corporation 
I] 3535-1 Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. § 
BO Send fult details on all RAULAND E 
i School Sound Systems. 5 
Name Py 
Bschool. i 
b City Zone State. i 
eiiialalieaaiaaianaall 
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Palo Alto, Calif., is using a unique, effective way 


Publish your 
In your local 





= @ & Palo Alto, Calif., Unified 
School District saves between $13,- 
000 and $28,000 each year by pub- 
lishing a four-page advertisement 
in the local newspaper. 

While the Palo Alto Times con- 
siders it an advertisement, Superin- 
tendent Henry M. Gunn prefers to 
call it a report to the people. Ac- 
tually it is the district’s annual re- 
port, the official yearly summary of 
the educational and financial condi- 
tion of the public schools. 

The district makes its sizable fi- 
nancial savings on the report be- 
cause the newspaper’s bill and the 
handful of other expenses connect- 
ed with preparation come to less 
than $1,500. Dr. Gunn and Busi- 
ness Manager H. F. Koenig esti- 
mate it would cost between $15,000 
and $30,000 to produce equal num- 
bers of a comparable report by any 
other method. 

The Times’ circulation is more 
than 30,000 each night. Cost of a 
single copy of the report to the dis- 
trict is thus only about five cents. 
Koenig says that publishing it any 
other way would cost between 50¢ 
and one dollar a copy. 

The total bill last year was actu- 
ally well under $1,500. The Times 
charged $1,358.46, but that in- 
cluded $33.60 for an additional 
1,000 reprints. Koenig figures that 
the expenses of district personnel in 
taking pictures and gathering neces- 
sary data came to less than $100. 

But Dr. Gunn feels there are 
other advantages besides the sav- 
ings in money. “We gain from the 
prestige of the paper,”-he said. He 
believes that people are inclined to 
read what is in the paper but will 


put aside the usual official report as 
“just another school bulletin.” 

In addition, the district receives 
professional help in layout from the 
newspaper’s display advertising de- 
partment. 

What does the report contain? 
Last year’s (see pictures) was rep- 
resentative. The first page con- 
tained brief letters from Dr. Gunn 
and the paper’s editor, together with 
samples of student writing from 
first to 12th grades. The inside 
pages described in text and pictures 
the program of instruction in social 
sciences, mathematics, reading, sci- 
ence, writing and foreign languages. 
They also included samples of test 
questions, details about special 
services such as speech education 
and guidance, and bar graphs of 
student achievement records. The 
final page showed tables of current 
educational expenses for different 
levels of education. 

What has been the public reac- 
tion in the seven years the Times 
has published the report? Koenig 
estimates there are 20 favorable 
comments to every complaint that 
the district shouldn’t be advertising 
in the paper. “People say it’s a good 
job and it gets to us,” he reported. 
To the half dozen who say the 
schools shouldn’t advertise, Dr. 
Gunn or Koenig have a ready an- 
swer: “We get better coverage for 
much less money.” Reaction of oth- 
er educators has been unanimously 
favorable. Other districts have tak- 
en up the plan from Palo Alto, and 
Dr. Gunn has also received a com- 
mendation from the National Edu- 
cation Association for the high qual- 
ity of the report. End 
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Four-page annual report advertisement 
prepared by the Palo Alto schools, contained 
samples of children’s work, course descriptions 
for major subjects, some sample test questions 
and bar graphs of student achievement. The 
back page was concerned with district finances. 
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..:-WITH HOWE FOLDING MOBILE TABLES 








Solves Feeding-Seating Problems in 3 Seconds! 





CAFETERIA AUDITORIUM 
SEATING IN 1-2-3! 


NEW HOWMATIC “'C” TABLE-BENCH 





1—A positive lock secures the HOW- 
MATIC “C” in this cafeteria table-bench 
position automatically! Fingertip pressure 
releases the accessible lock at the table’s 
end. The HOWMATIC “C” converts to 
bench with angled backrest instantly! 





2—In this auditorium bench position, 
the HOWMATIC “C”’s backrest is low; 
little children see over it easily. 6 ft. model 
seats 4-5 people; 7 ft. unit seats 5-6. (Avail- 
able with prayer kneeler at slight extra cost). 





3—Compactly folded, the HOWMATIC 
“C” stores in little space. Also available 
with 3” swivel casters (at slight extra cost), 
it quickly rolls out of the way. 











Benchless ‘’cousin”’ to the ' 
HOWMATIC “12”, this HOW- | 
MATIC “T”’s Unique Floating 
Action makes the unit almost 
effortless to open or close. The | 
center, castered legs touch the 
floor at all times. The 4 corner 
legs touch the ground only when | 
the HOWMATIC “T” is fully — 
opened. This anchors it firmly 
where placed, eliminates open- 
ing and closing drag, makes the 
HOWMATIC “T” almost effort- 
less to operate. 








New HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table opens or folds in one, easy motion! 





HE new HOWMATIC “1i2”* Bench 
| Table opens or folds in one, easy, 
automatic motion! Unique Floating Ac- 
tion keeps the four corner legs off the 
floor during opening and folding. Fully 
opened, however, these legs grip the 
floor, anchoring the HOWMATIC “12”: 

Even in small areas, the HOW- 
MATIC “12” is compact and maneu- 
verable. Folded, its four large swivel 
casters make the unit easy to move in 


any direction. This special maneuver- 
*Pat. Pending 





(Inset) Converts to bench with backrest instantly! 





Fast and Easy to Operate! 
HOWMATIC “6” Dual Bench and Table 


Roomy enough for 8-10 people, the HOW- 
MATIC “6” is ideal for small and medium 
feeding operations. Easily operated by a 
woman. With table folded and one bench 
open, it’s a bench with backrest ideal for 
perimeter seating, circular arrangements 
and assemblies. Rolls easily on casters. 








ability means more units can be effi- 
ciently stored in a given area. 

Table and bench surfaces are com- 
pletely exposed for easy cleaning even 
after folding. This feature — exclusive 
with the HOWMATIC “12” —cuts 
cleaning time and costs up to 50%, 
speeds conversion of multi-purpose 
rooms. 

Design simplicity provides maximum 
comfort without leg obstruction; the 
HOWMATIC “12” seats 16-20 persons. 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of standard fold- 
If it folds—ask HOWE! 


ing tables and trucks. 


Get complete data on (1) new HOWMATIC 
"12" Bench and Table, (2) new HOWMATIC 
“C" Table-Bench, (3) new HOWMATIC “T”, 
(4) HOWMATIC “6” Dual Bench and Table— 
plus HOWE standard folding tables. Act now! 
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Discipline 


continued from page 46 


dean and the dean will work on it. 
He might arrange for a conference 
with the teacher, student and him- 
self, and possibly the counselor. Re- 
member, we’re always trying to look 
for the underlying cause of these 
things. If that didn’t succeed, the 
parents would be brought into the 
picture. Finally, if none of the con- 
ferences were successful and the 
misbehavior continued, we would 
probably put the student on proba- 
tion, or suspend him as steps prior 
to expelling him. 


Q. What if you can’t get parental 
cooperation? 

SHOCK: In a situation like that, we 
would probably suspend the stu- 
dent. We would send a letter home 
to the parents, probably using reg- 
istered mail if we had no previous 
response from them. The letter 
would say that the student was sus- 
pended for 10 days, which is the 
maximum according to school law, 
or until such time as a satisfactory 
conference was concluded between 
the parents, the student and us. 


Q. What’s the next step? 


SHOCK: We might have a proba- 
tionary period. We’d say: “We will 
readmit you to class on your good 
behavior.” We would set up certain 
conditions. If these conditions were 
broken, then we would almost auto- 
matically suspend the student from 
school for a period of anywhere 
from one to 10 days. Now, this 
matter of suspension is not a free 
vacation. For every day a student 
is absent, he would receive an un- 
excused absence. If he receives six 
unexcused absences in one quarter, 
this almost always results in failure 
in all subjects for that period. 

Q. What happens after a child is 
readmitted after suspension? Does 
he have to report to the principal 
every day? 

SHOCK: No. He’s just another kid 
in school. He’s readmitted with full 
rights, status and everything else. 


¢ \ How did you present 

6, your new discipline 

‘“ policy to your student 
body? 


SHOCK: We adopted the policy on 
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‘We don’t think the 
schools should be a 
baby-sitting service 
for students who don’t 
want to be in school.” 


August 26th, about two weeks prior 
to the opening of school. We pre- 
pared a number of press releases 
which were released to the news- 
paper and to television and radio 
stations. We presented the policy in 
a positive way. The board said it 
didn’t want to imply that it was 
threatening any one. In fact, it said 


“this is not a threat to anyone; obey - 


the rules and do your job and you 
will have nothing to fear.” 


Q. How did the press handle it? 


SHOCK: The local press handled it 
very well. They played it up as 
a fine move on the part of the 
board, taking the same attitude that 
the board did, that schools are pri- 
marily for education of youth and 
that the trouble-makers were de- 
priving the other children of their 
rights. As I mentioned before, this 
all happened two weeks before 
school opened. After the releases, 
we held a series of faculty meetings 
in all of our schools with all of our 
teachers. Before that, I had dis- 
cussed the policy with the principals 
very thoroughly and, of course, we 
had legal counsel all along the way. 
Finally, I prepared an extract or di- 
gest of the policy. We gave this to 
each teacher with enough copies 
for her to distribute them to each 
student (see box, page 47). 





Q. Was it discussed with the stu- 
dents? 


SHOCK: Yes, this was handled in 
the homeroom. It was discussed 
thoroughly. We asked the students 
to take the extract home and dis- 
cuss it with their parents. 


Q. What about your first actual ex- 
pulsion? How did the press treat 
that? 

SHOCK: We met that head on. I 
briefed the press before the actual 
board meeting at which the expul- 
sion was formalized. The press again 
handled the matter extremely well, 
and complimented the board on 
standing by its guns. In every case 
the press has taken a firm, positive 
stand in support of the behavior 
policy. 

Q. What was the community reac- 
tion? 

SHOCK: Very favorable. We serve 
something like 70,000 people and I 
have had only one adverse criticism. 
A lady wrote to me protesting that 
the policy was too harsh. We con- 
tacted her and explained the matter. 
After our conference, at which she 
received a copy of the policy, she 
stated that her opinion had changed. 


Q. What about the parental reac- 
tion in the four cases where expul- 
sion was necessary? 


SHOCK: I talked to the parents of 
89 
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HOW A DISCIPLINE CASE WAS HANDLED 


1. Age—15 years, 10 months. 


2. Attendance record 
1955-56—7th Grade—Absent 3 days 
1956-57—8th Grade—Absent 17% 

days 
1957-58—9th Grade—Absent 62 days 
1958-59—9th Grade (repeat)—Ab- 
sent 29 days, Present 19 days 
Corrective measures taken: Nu- 
merous conferences; call at home by 
attendance and welfare officer. 


3. Grades 

Grades show a steady deterioration 
in line with attendance record: 

7th grade—no failures—4D’s, 8C’s; 8th 
grade—2F’s 7D’s, 2C’s, 1B; 9th grade 
—4F’s, 4D’s, 3C’s, 1B; 9th grade, re- 
peating this year, first quarter, 6F’s. 
Summary of teachers comments as to 
reasons for failure: “Does not know 
what is going on in class and doesn’t 
seem to care,” “Absent too much, 
won't listen or do any work when he is 
here.” 


Corrective measures taken: Con- 
ferences with parents, counselors, prin- 
cipal, teachers. Interview with director 
of counselling & guidance. Put on pro- 
bation and when this was broken, he 
was suspended and further parental 
conferences were held. 


4. Incidents of misbehavior 


Sept. 9, 1958—Pupil refused to attend 
school until brought in by district's di- 
rector of attendance & child welfare. 
Sept. 10—Counselor reported pupil 
stated when asked which elective 
courses he wished to take, “I don’t 
care. I’m only going to sit for four 
months until I’m old enough to get out.” 


Corrective measures taken: Coun- 
selor tried to change this point of view 
without success. 

Made same statement to his English 
teacher later same day while refusing 
to follow the teacher's directions. 


Corrective measures taken: Spec- 
ial conference held with pupil to try 
to have him see why he should attempt 
to do the work assigned and follow 
directions. 


Sept. 12—Refused to take Ag record 
book from teacher stating, “What do 
1 want that for? I’m not going to do 
anything.” 

Corrective measures taken: Con- 
ference held with Ag teacher, vice- 
principal and pupil regarding what is 
expected of students. 


~ Sept. 18—Refused to dress for physical 


education. 


Corrective measures taken: Doc- 
tor contacted. He reported boy as 
being eligible for excuse from P. E. 
Would issue one upon request of par- 
ents. No excuse received. 

Refused to report for detention to 
make up a “cut” in his art class. 


Corrective measures taken: Put 
on probation. 


Sept. 24—Violated probation by re- 
fusing to follow instructions of art 
teacher. Stated flatly “I won’t do it.” 


Corrective measures taken: Sus- 
pended for two weeks. On October 
13, 1958, at end of two-week period, 
pupil was returned to school by 
mother 

Conference with pupil’s teachers, coun- 
selors, principal. Mother stated that 
parents were unable to stimulate any 
interest in school on the part of the 
pupil. Case referred to director of 
counsellng & guidance and arrange- 
ments made for them to confer. 


Oct. 13—Conference with student, di- 
rector of counseling and guidance. 


Nov. 6—Left school grounds without 
permit or request from parents. Pupil 
was still under probation. 


Corrective measures taken: Sus- 
pended, and parents again requested 
to confer with school personnel. 


Nov. 13—Case presented to review 
board of teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. Some of board knew 
pupil and had had him in classes; 
others did not know him. 


Nov. 14—Review board was of the 
opinion that everything the school 
could do for pupil had been done. The 
board unanimously recommended ex- 
pulsion. 


Nov. 25—Case summarized by princi- 
pal and forwarded to superintendent 
with recommendation for expulsion. 


Dec. 2—Review of case by superintend- 
ent. Conferred with principal and 
deputy county counsel. 


Dec. 5—Letter sent by superintendent 
to pupil and his parents by certified, 
special delivery mail notifying them ot 
the superintendent's intent to recom- 
mend to the board that pupil be ex- 
pelled, and advising them of their 
legal rights. No response to the letter 
has been received. 


two of the boys—the other two did 
not reply to my overtures. The two 
I did talk to thought that, under the 
circumstances, the school district 
had acted fairly. Actually, I had one 
father say to me, after he read the 
dossier on his son, that he was able 
to see clearly why we did what we 
did. Incidentally, that same father 
called me some time later, after he 
had put his son to work for him. 
He said, “Mr. Shock, I just wanted 
to compliment you. You showed a 
lot more patience with my boy than 
I can. Why you put up with him 
this long, Pll never understand.” 


Forgetting the expul- 
QO sion aspect for a mo- 

ment, let’s go back to 
the case of the two boys 
who roughed up a teacher 
after school. Let’s suppose 
it wasn’t a teacher. Would 
the school feel called upon 
to take any disciplinary ac- 
tion if the case had already 
been handled by civil au- 
thorities? 


SHOCK: We would certainly want to 
talk to the boys. We actually see our 
students only seven hours or so a 
day. But, what happens during the 
other 17 hours affects their per- 
formance in school. 


Q. What about disciplining them? 
Let’s say that one of the boys had 
been president of the senior class 
and the other captain of the football 
team. Would you take any discipli- 
nary action, perhaps remove them 
from these honorary positions, even 
though they had been punished by 
the law? 

SHOCK: Our policy says that stu- 
dents shall respect constituted au- 
thority. We think that good citizen- 
ship is good citizenship everywhere, 
not only in the school, but in the 
community at large. In this hypo- 
thetical situation, the students rep- 
resent the school in the community 
and in other communities through- 
out this part of the state. I certain- 
ly wouldn’t want to hold these boys 
up as examples to our own students 
or to others. In all probability, the 
students would be removed from 
any honorary or leadership posi- 
tions. 


Q. Then they would be demoted? 


SHOCK: I think we would have to 
consider the effect it would have on 
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Best way to control admissions 


at school athletic events... (Oss) Cyclone Fence 


HEN strong, good-looking Cyclone Fence is installed 
\ V around school athletic fields, admission regulation 
and ticket collection are easy to handle. Students and 
guests must leave at authorized exits; gate crashers 
are eliminated. 
USS Cyclone Fence is such top-quality, long-wearing 
fence that it deserves consideration by any school board. 
Cyclone Fence is made of only the finest materials. It 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Illinois + Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


is constructed to give years of trouble-free, low-main- 
tenance service. Enthusiastic, game-playing youngsters 
can’t distort the strong fence fabric or loosen the strong, 
sturdy corner and supporting posts. 

If you are considering fence for any school purpose, 
find out more about Cyclone Fence. To get our free in- 


formative literature, just send in the convenient coupon. 
USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. KK49 

614 Superior Avenue, N.W. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
| Cyclone Fence and Gates. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


(Circle number 759 for more information) 
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EFFICIENCY 
25% more cutting edges give faster, 
cleaner points. 
DURABILITY 
gears of hardened steel for longer- 
lasting service life. : 
STRENGTH 
rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance 
and long life. 
CLEANLINESS 
no fall-out. Nickel plated receptacle 
locks shut. 

Write for information, 

prices, to Dept. SM 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NJ. 


(Circle number 727 for more information) 





other students. This is always a con- 
sideration any time we take any 
kind of action. We want to correct 
the misbehavior of the individuals 
involved, of course. But we must 
also consider the teaching situation, 
the effect that discipline will have 
on the rest of the students. I think 
some disciplinary action would be 
taken in a situation similar to the 
one you mentioned. 


Q. Mr. Shock, the key point in the 
Salinas policy, so far as other school 
men are concerned, is probably the 
provision for expelling pupils for 
non-diligence. Has the California 
code always permitted expulsion for 
this reason, so far as you know? 
SHOCK: Probably it has. Apparent- 
ly nobody had ever taken the trou- 
ble to research it. 


You’ve attracted na- 
QO tionwide attention 

with this policy. In 
talking with superintend- 
ents from other states, 
would you say that this 
policy would be generally 
feasible outside of Calli- 
fornia? 


SHOCK: I think generally it would 
be feasible. So far as I know, most 
education laws say that schools 
exist for the purpose of educating 
the young, and school boards are 
vested with considerable authority 
to control the local situation. In 
other words, they are able to set up 
rules that are reasonable for the 
proper conduct of their business. 
Their business is education. 


Q. From a legal point of view, do 
the parents of a child have any re- 





course after such board action has 
been taken? 


SHOCK: They may appeal to the 
county board of education and the 
county board then must hold a hear- 
ing to determine if the local board 
acted arbitrarily without due cause, 
If it found against the local board, 
the county board would order the 
student returned to school. None of 
our cases have been appealed. We 
carefully document all of our steps, 
We can prove we have not acted 
arbitrarily, (see box page 90). I'd 
like to say this; if you examine the 
dossier on any one of our expulsion 
cases, you'll see that we have ex- 
erted every possible effort to pre- 
vent an actual expulsion. Our psy- 
chologist has spent hours with the 
parents of children. who are in trou- 
ble. In addition, we use every out- 
side agency that is available to us. 


Q. Then your announcement of ex- 
pulsion as the ultimate threat really 
wasn’t a sharp change in policy? 


SHOCK: The part that refers to non- 
diligence in study is different. But 
our thought was, and is, to do every- 
thing possible to educate the child, 
not to get rid of him. I think it’s 
worth mentioning that our discipline 
policy is just one facet of our whole 
program—a program we started last 
year to upgrade the quality of edu- 
cation in Salinas. We have adopted 
certain standards for promotion 
from grade to grade. We had poli- 
cies before, but they were never set 
down in writing so they weren't 
firmly established. For example, for 
a student to move from the eighth 
grade to the ninth, which is the be- 
ginning of high school, he must have 
passed five or six subjects that he 
was required to take. One is English. 
In addition, we have increased our 
graduation requirements by de- 
manding that a student successfully 
complete one year of science and 
two of math, or two of science and 
one of math, depending upon the 
nature of his program. He must 
complete four years of high school 
English. We are now considering 
additional requirements in the area 
of social studies. We’ve established 
certain standards of academic per- 
formance and published them. 
You can’t work on _ discipline, 
particularly if it includes a question 
of a student’s diligence, without es- 
tablishing thoroughly understood 
standards. End 
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say it with pictures 


Faced with a major building program this town 
turned to picture pamphlets to tell taxpayers 
the school story. 


“ = = In Muncie, Ind., (popula- 
tion 65,000), the school system 
has found one answer to the prob- 
lem of winning public support in 
times when mushrooming enrollment 
means a continuing and costly pro- 
gram of classroom construction: 

Pamphlets. Vivid, pictorial, sim- 
ple, personal pamphlets. And plenty 
of them. 

Muncie began to hit the taxpay- 
ers with the printed word and pic- 
ture nine years ago in the belief that 
public backing would come through 
understanding of an education pro- 
gram described by N. Durward 
Cory, superintendent of the city’s 
18 schools, as one “which will best 
meet the needs of the children of 
Muncie.” 

Education for, by and of the peo- 
ple of Muncie has been the book- 
let program’s theme. The key to its 
effectiveness has been to make the 
schools a matter of personal pride. 
The public is always referred to in 
print as “members of the Muncie 
family,” and as “stockholders” in 
the school system. 

The booklets—friendly in style 
and colorfully attractive in format— 
are jammed with photos of teach- 
ers, students, parents and “stock- 
holders” taking part in school activi- 
ties. Even if John Q. himself isn’t 
pictured, someone he knows is sure 
to be. 

School-community spirit runs 
high in Muncie because educators 
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have been able to persuade the tax- 
payers that the schools are a vital 
part of everybody’s life—an exam- 
ple of public relations at its effec- 
tive best. 

Success of the program can be 
measured by the fact that Muncie 
has had little trouble financing con- 
struction of a new school building 
every year since 1950. 

Muncie’s school board decided to 
pamphleteer after a 1949 survey 
showed that school enrollment 
would swell by more than 33% 
within the next decade. To get pub- 
lic approval for a long-range build- 
ing program, however obvious the 
need, the board felt it would have to 
tell a convincing story and tell it ef- 
fectively. 

It scored with its first attempt: a 
12-page pocket-sized brochure, lib- 
erally sprinkled with photographs, 
that made school philosophy come 


alive; it told what the schools were 
all about, who operated them, what 
services they offered, and what it all 
cost. It was simply an unvarnished 
extension of its lumbering title, “A 
report to the Muncie Family on the 
Who, What, When, Where, Why of 
the Muncie City Schools.” On the 
last page it told why Muncie schools 
would have to expand. 

Muncie followed this a year later 
with another booklet detailing the 


proposed building program. The 


opening of a recreation field house 
and a small school addition provided 
occasions the same year for two 
more booklets which, although 
linked to the two events, were aimed 
at the primary target: increased 
public interest in and support of 
Muncie schools. 1951 report on the 
building program, titled “Your 
Schools,” emphasized the taxpayers’ 
role as stockholders and reaffirmed 


Two pages from one Muncie booklet contain just eight words but tell a whole 


story in pictures 
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than the men and women who read SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





It’s why, whenever you see a good school system, 





you see a school board, an administrator and 
community leaders working in close harmony. 
It’s also why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT devotes 


so much of its effort toward establishing a common 





language for all members of the school team. 
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A REPORT TO THE MUNCIE FAMII » § 
ON THE 
WHO, WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, WHY 


The MUNCIE CITY SCHOOLS 


MAY. 1949 





This was Muncie’s first pamphlet. 


their “right to know” what the 
schools were doing. 

As the program developed, the 
publications began to contain less 
text and more pictures of “the Mun- 
cie family and its schools.” The 
booklets are distributed during pub- 
lic events at the schools and, be- 
cause of their photo content, are 
sought by students as souvenirs. 
Muncie newspapers occasionally re- 
print sections to give the school 
story wider distribution. 

On annual Education-Industry- 
Business day, when teachers tour 
the factories of industrial Muncie, 
and industry representatives tour 





the schools, photo booklets which | 


record the event are distributed to 
workers in all the plants which take 
part. These booklets are co-spon- 
sored with Muncie’s Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Cost of the program has been 
negligible. All publications are print- 
ed in the high school- print shop, 
they are written by teachers, and 
sometimes by parents, with pictures 
and art work by high school student 
photographers and artists. Booklet 
editor is Kathleen Meehan, veteran 
high school English teacher who last 
year was chosen Muncie’s “Woman 
of the Year.” 

Muncie’s school administration 
attributes its successful growth in 
the past nine years to community 
spirit, and the community spirit to 
the booklet program. 
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WHO ELSE in your 


community should be reading 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? 


[|] PTA presidents 
[_] citizens committee members 
[]local government officials 


Here’s an opportunity to keep your community leaders in- 
formed—with the only school magazine edited for all mem- 
bers of the school team. 


TO: School Management * 22 W. Putnam Ave. * Greenwich, Conn. 


Here is our order for subscriptions: 

[] 4 subscriptions at $5.00 
[_] 6 or more at $4.00 

] Bill us 


[] one subscription at $8.00 
[] 3 subscriptions at $6.00 
_] Check enclosed 


BILL TO: 
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Fastest, surest way to 
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Compact, portable instrument needs 
only 2 x 2 ft. of space. Accurate tests, 
including Mass. Type, administered in 
about | minute—even to pre-schoolers. 





Professionally approved. Thousands 
now in use. 30-day trial. Write for free 
booklet and movie, “Report Card On 
Vision:” Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Dept. V-4, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


New York 
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Television 
continued from page 54 


say within a week. If IBM cannot 
do exactly what we want, we say 
thank you very much and that’s it. 
If they can do it, about three weeks 
later they give us an outline of what 
will be included in the program. We 
sit down and go over this outline ap- 
plying it against the yardsticks. Is 
this exactly what we want? If it isn’t, 
we'll drop the program. 

We are continually molding the 
program into exactly what we want. 
After this is done, we send out a 
bulletin to all of the teachers who 
will use the program. In it is in- 
cluded the person coming, the date, 
the objective and the content as it 
relates directly to the class itself. In- 
cluded in this outline also are pre- 
program activities that we think the 
teachers should undertake so as to 
get the most use of it—vwritten 
words, vocabulary, certain materials 
that should be available. 

In other words, each program is 
as complete a package as possible, 
and has been molded at the teach- 
ers’ request to do exactly what they 
want us to do. 


Q. Could a department head handle 
this job or is it necessary for a school 
undertaking a program like yours to 
have a coordinator or a television 
director? 


DIAMOND: You’ve asked me to de- 


fend my job. Naturally, I think it’s 
necessary. I’m a middle man. I 
work more on some programs than 
on others. If a school system is able 
to find an individual who wants to 
take all of the details under his own 
control, and who knows the me- 
dium, it is possible to do the job with 
the existing teaching and administra- 
tive staff. However, we find that it is 
much more efficient and more con- 
venient for one individual to tie the 
package together. It is a time-con- 
suming job. For instance, in Janu- 
ary we had programs booked 
through the end of May. We have 
to work very far in advance. You 
have so many different ends to tie 
together. I would much rather have 
the teachers worry about the con- 
tent of the program and let me han- 
dle the logistics. 


Q. Is your television in use all the 
time? 

DIAMOND: No. Right now we are 
on almost every day, but we may 
only program two periods a day. We 
are not as much interested in com- 
pletely filling up a program sched- 
ule as in having our programs do 
exactly what we want them to do. 


Q. Your television sets are not in 
use now. Suppose President Eisen- 
hower walked in. Would you be able 
to put him on the air? 





Speaker can direct cameraman through verbal and visual cues. Hefe a lec- 
turer points to exhibit and camera follows his hand. Television Coordinator 
Diamond (right) is available in case there are technical or other problems. 
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“Television must fit 
Plainedge’s courses. 

The courses will not be 
changed for the sake of 
television.” Diamond 


DIAMOND: This is an extreme case. 
For an assembly program, I 
might say yes. But normally I would 
say no, and I would say it very em- 
phatically, for the simple reason 
that our programs must tie in ex- 
actly with what is being taught in a 
specific course at a specific time. 
For instance, we’ve had this hap- 
pen: a program was supposed to be 
on last Wednesday but the person 
called and said he couldn’t make it. 
He wanted to come in next week. 
The program was killed. Why? Be- 
cause next week it would not apply 
to what was being taught in that 
class and we will not change our 
courses to suit television. Television 
must suit our courses. Television 
does not determine the teaching. 
Teaching determines the use of tele- 
vision. 

Q. One other question on program- 
ming. How do you schedule during 
the day so that you can reach most 
of your people? 

DIAMOND: Let me give you an ex- 
ample. We have a group coming 
from the Japanese consulate. They 
will stay the whole day but they will 
do only five programs. I sent out a 
bulletin to all- teachers and said 
“those of you in the area that we 
are covering who want to use this 
program, please indicate the hours 
you can use it.” I then took the five 
periods during the day when the 
largest number of classes wanted to 
use the program. It was completely 
black and white and that was it. We 
usually try to get the period that will 
hit most classes. 


Q. Do all of your teachers know 
what programs are being televised 
in any one day? 

DE VITA: In most cases, no. Only 
those in the department for which 
the program is being televised know 
about it. 


Q. Suppose unbeknownst to you, 
the seventh or eighth grade teacher 
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If you serve up to 400 persons per meal... 





Find out why this 
BLAKESLEE Dishwasher 
is your best buy! 


BLAKESLEE Model EC4 features: 


All interior parts—constructed of stainless steel or 
» ni-resist so as to be impervious to new highly alkaline 
and new chlorinated detergents, 


Pump and motor mounted below tank—so heat from gas burners 
or heat radiated from tank goes up and not into pump and 
motor bearings to dry up pump and motor lubricants. 


Large inspection and cleanout doors—for 
easy inspection and cleaning of machine. 


Very important—during operation, approximately one-half of final 
rinse water is automatically diverted to sewer to eliminate 
excessive dilution of wash solution and over-heating of wash water. 


Visit the BLAKESLEE booths—C44 to C54—at the National 
Restaurant Show where you’ll see the complete line of 
BLAKESLEE dishwashers and other kitchen machines. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. / Peraiment T+ 


1844 So. Laramie Ave. 
New York @ Los Angeles ¢ Toronto Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Shocking, but true. Records prove it 
can and does happen year after year. 
And that’s why you should act now 
to protect your school funds and 
property. 

The businesslike way is by blan- 
ket bonding all personnel who are 
responsible for handling funds — 
even students. A.tna Casualty’s new 
School System Blanket Bonds are 
specially designed to fit any school 
system's needs — regardless of size. 
The cost averages only about 30¢ 
per year per bonded employee. 


Write for free 
booklet on 
Blanket Bonding 
For School Systems 








Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Dept. B-2 (A), Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet 
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is touching on a subject that is being 
televised for the high school English 
department. She might find the pro- 
gram very useful. Would she we able 
to get in on it? 


DE VITA: She would not, if the effect 
of the program would be entertain- 
ment. But let me put it this way. If 
it is something for the English de- 
partment, the whole English depart- 
ment will know about it before- 
hand. Many of our teachers teach 
more than one subject, of course. 
They have a good idea of what is 
coming. We have bulletins going 
out all the time telling the whole 
school what programs are planned. 


DIAMOND: If a telecast will really 
aid a teacher, she can use it. But I 
think one of the things you were 
leading to before was a problem 
which we will always face when we 
use any kind of audio or visual aids. 
We must prevent, or secure as much 
as possible against, the possibility 
that this will be used for entertain- 
ment purposes alone. As a matter of 
fact, one part of my job is to make 
sure that the program is going only 
to classes where it applies. I have 


| deleted certain classrooms because, 





in checking through, I have found 
that there was no strict relationship 
to what was going on in that class. 
Q. You have student operators of 
the television equipment. Do they 
need a great deal of training? 


DIAMOND: Virtually none. My stu- 
dents were here for one day and in 
that day they were doing a program. 
Our programs are produced as sim- 
ply as possible. There will be excep- 
tions, however. Say the English de- 
partment is doing a program on 
Shakespeare—that will have to be 
worked out because we will have a 
large cast. We almost work on an ad- 
lib basis. It is impossible for us to 
have the high caliber of finished 
production that you do in a studio. 


Q. Can you trust the judgment of 
this student engineer, in effect, to 
decide what is the best subject pic- 
ture? 

DIAMOND: We don’t have to. 

Q. How do you avoid that? 


DIAMOND: One way is that I will be 
in there, standing behind the en- 
gineer. In other cases, the person on 
television will verbally indicate the 
picture he wants. He may, for 
example, say “now here we have a 
map of the area,” and the camera 
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SAY... there's a good 


suggestion! 


. AND ONE THAT WILL 
SAVE MONEY, TOO! As 
soon as you've read it, 
why don’t you tear out the 
opposite page and pass it 
or to the man responsible 
for maintenance in your 
school? You'll both be 
glad you did. 
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Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL “FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices, Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


RTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
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els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 
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viruses. . 
P R OT E CT : Oo N ees ZEN—Holcomb’s amazing “dual detergent” 


toilet bowl and urinal cleaner. Sanitizes and 
deodorizes as it cleans. Two FREE Acrilan 
(acid resistant) Yarn Swabs with each case. 


—vital in a school building for those learning the 
3 Rs and those teaching them. 


H P also stands for the “Holcomb Plan” that can 


help your school get A+ in Health Protection. DUSTLESS SWEEPERS—They clean, sweep and 


polish floors at one time without kicking up 


You see, Holcomb specializes in fast acting, easy- irritating dust. 


to-use, labor saving materials—cleansers, disin- 


fectants, deodorants, insecticides and cleaning Holcomb makes more than 300 scientific cleaning 
tools. Here are just a few that help school main- materials. All are designed to take the labor, drud- 
tenance men do-a better job, faster, at less cost. gery and high cost out of “school keeping.” 

N-DIT—Cleans, disinfects and deodorizes in one 

operation. Has full range disinfecting ingred- Ask your Holcombman to help you 

ients. 


work out a special “Holcomb Plan” 
WOODVALE-—Air Deodorant-Sanitizer. Kills 


objectionable odors fast. Reduces airborne bac- for Health Protection in your school. 





J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. - 1601 BARTH AVENUE - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Hackensack - Dallas - Los Angeles + Toronto 
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will move to the place he has indi- 
cated. 

Q. On all programs? 

DIAMOND: It depends on the pro- 
gram. For instance, we’re going to 
have an animal program tomorrow. 
I will be there during the whole 
program. I will have to be. For a 
simpler program that isn’t neces- 
sary. The student is continually fol- 
lowing the main action. He knows 
when he has a good picture. We have 
intelligent students here who for the 
most part are very capable of pick- 
ing the better picture. 


Q. Do you screen your guests or 


your teachers for their theatrical 
abilities? 

DIAMOND: No. As far as the guests 
go, we try to select them as carefully 
as possible. ESSO, for example, is 
doing quite a few programs for us. 
The woman who handles this for 
ESSO is the head of their educa- 
tional department and she is work- 
ing together with us hand in hand. 
She knows who is good and who 
isn’t. She’s hand picking the people 
who are coming out to do our pro- 
gram. 


Q. How about your own teachers— 
do you do any training . . . do you 





For summer session travel... 
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ENJOY EXTRA CARE AT 
NO EXTRA FARE 
ON UNITED AIR LINES 


From Columbia to Stanford or the University of Hawaii... 
United Air Lines can offer you a choice of luxurious Red 
Carpet* Service or low-cost Air Coach Mainliner® flights to 


the nation’s leading universities. 


Add to this... convenient schedules... radar on every 
plane... captains who average 3 million miles of experience 
...a personal effort on the part of every United employee to 
add to your comfort and enjoyment. 


For you it adds up to extra care at no extra fare. 


Get full information from your travel agent. Or write to 
the United Air Lines office nearest you. Convenient “fly now 


— pay later” plan available. 


2% Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc. 
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take them aside and show them how 
to use their best profile? 


DIAMOND: No. We don’t use make- 
up or anything like that. But we now 
have a workshop in television for 
teachers to show them how they 
can best use the medium. 


Q. Do you ever use television for a 
straight voice lecture where a man 
is not using exhibits? 


DIAMOND: No. We could use the 
public address system. We use tele- 
vision only when it’s the best medi- 
um. And for just straight talking it 
isn’t. Incidentally, we use the regu- 
lar P.A. system to carry our sound. 
It was done that way for expediency 
and, of course, a saving of money. 
We have the central control in the 
studio room. We can pick the rooms 
that our sound goes out to. We also 
have a unique phone intercom sys- 
tem in the building which makes it 
possible for students to phone ques- 
tions in to the person who is making 
the television presentation. 


Q. Students can ask questions of 
lecturers? How does this work? 


DIAMOND: Let’s say we have a guest 
in. He will talk for approximately 
20 minutes. We will then stop the 
program and give the teachers in the 
rooms time to take questions from 
the class. Each room has a telephone. 
Whoever happens to be near the 
phone, calls the questions in and I 
screen them. We could give them 
directly to the person who is on TV, 
but, if we have a good program go- 
ing, we will have far more questions 
that we can use. Also, many of the 
questions can be combined in a 
single question—and some, of 
course, are unimportant. 


Q. Do you limit the speakers as to 
how long they can speak? Do you 
try to avoid the long lecture that 
runs into two periods? 

DIAMOND: We don’t allow that. A 
program can’t go longer than a pe- 
riod to begin with. When the 
cameraman signals him to stop, he 
just cuts where he is. But we’re ex- 
perimenting. We’re trying to avoid 
categorical limits. 

DE VITA: I'll add this: I don’t know 
how far we'll go or where we'll end 
ultimately. I do know we’ve already 
progressed far enough to justify our 
investment. We’ve started to break 
the mold of stereotyped curriculum, 
and the teachers and the children 
can feel it. End 
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HOW MANY TIMES" 


STUDENT SAY ARTHMET 


Arithmetic was too often the dullest of the three R’s. But that was before Monroe introduced the ‘‘Edu- 
cator” into the classroom. The response* from elementary school educators has been tremendous. Now 
principals and teachers find a Monroe calculator stimulates interest ... children actually wait for arith- 
metic class. And a Monroe ‘‘Educator’”’ makes for greater understanding and computational skill. But 
as exciting as the new idea is, too many school budgets have been unable to include this advanced technique. 


NOW ALL THAT'S CHANGED WITH | 
MONROE'S THREE-FOR-ONE PLAN. - 3 


. eeu 
Here’s how it works. For every “Educator” you buy, Monroe oe ° 
loans you two more for a period of two years, with the verbal 44 
understanding that you buy one at the end of the first year, 
the other at the end of the second. You actually get the use of 
three “Educators” for the price of one...and begin your — "oe 
Monroe arithmetic class at one third its cost. fr) 
Now children can learn arithmetic faster with more under- © 
standing, and like it, too—the Monroe way. 


= 
/ / 
*For information on successful use of the “Educator’’ in MONROE 


the grades, write to ‘Case Histories,’ Educational Depart- Pd 
ment, Monroe, 767 Mitchell Street, Orange, N. J. +) cor CALEULATING 
xX) ADDING - ACCOUNTING 


A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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this is the new IBM Electric 
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Just look at its beautiful, low profile, its cleanly sculptured lines—thig is the machine that makes typing 
exciting, that stimulates in the student a desire to learn. And this IBM Electric is dramatically new on 


the inside too, with 28 important engineering advances—features that make the new IBM Electric a 


more durable typewriter for minimum down time, maximum stud@nt use ... features that help your 


students learn faster with fewer errors. Yes, this is the finest, most dependable teaching typewriter made. 


' IBM 
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Investment 


continued from page 56 





the direct product of investments in 
U.S. Treasury bills. 

The amount that could be earned 
would have varied from slightly less 
—through investments in bank time 
deposits—to nothing if the school 
district policies of the state statutes 
did no recognize this method of 
raising funds. 


Other types of investments 


Other recognizable types of in- 
vestments range from the flexible 





yield of state issued securities to the 
flat return from a bank time deposit. 
Findings from the questionnaire 
show how state stipulations vary: 
California states that “monies not 
required for the immediate necessi- 
ties of the district” may be invested. 
Colorado defines certain funds as 
“eligible for investment” when they 
are not “needed in the conduct of 
their [government instrumentalities 
including school district] affairs.” 
Other states have time period 
stipulations: 
Illinois states that funds must 
“not be required for expenditure 
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in the same classroom. Typewriter units are spe- 
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movement and vibration. Profession-L Desks let 
you seat more students comfortably, efficiently 
. with greater work area, at lower cost. 


Use them with Cramer Student Posture Chairs 
that encourage correct posture habits, lessen 
fatigue. 3-way adjustment for seat height, back 
height, seat depth. Formed, natural plywood seat. 
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within a period of 90 days from and 
after the date of investment there- 
of.” 

Texas requires that no funds shall 
be invested in bonds or other securi- 
ties which may mature at a time 
“subsequent to the time .. . for 
payment” from funds from which 
the investment was made. 

Missouri flatly states that “no 
bonds shall be purchased to mature 
beyond the date that the funds are 
needed for the purpose for which 
they were received by the school 
district.” 

The State of Washington specifies 
that “no investment shall be per- 
mitted to have the effect of delaying 
any program of building . . .” 

Designation of the proceeds ac- 
cruing from the investment of school 
district funds are usually found in 
the statutes. California specifies that 
“the proceeds may be reinvested 

. or credited to the fund of the 
district from which purchased . . .,” 
but that “interest earned on funds 
from the proceeds of bonds shall be 
deposited in the interest and sinking 
fund of the district.” 

Most states, however, have provi- 
sions similar to those of Pennsyl- 
vania: “The interest earnings on 
investments shall be paid into the 
capital reserve fund.” A _ popular 
provision is held by Illinois: “Inter- 
est . . . derived from such securi- 
ties shall be credited to the fund 

. for which the securities were 
purchased.” 

The amount of revenue available 
to a school district is dependent upon 
the desire and willingness of any 
community to support the educa- 
tional program. Where state fiscal 
policies permit the investment of 
school funds, such investment may 
yield a major source of contingency 
revenue in the fiscal budget. As the 
yield is often variable, being de- 
pendent upon both discount rates 
and amount of interest, such re- 
sources should be conservatively 
estimated in the revenue budget, or 
treated as a non-recurring entry. 

Where state statutes do not recog- 
nize the investment of school funds, 
or limit the investment, substantial 
revenue sources may be available to 
local school districts through the in- 
troduction and passage of legislation 
which recognizes investments as an 
approved method of increasing the 
yield of monies needed for the sup- 
port of public education. End 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Child-engineered seating 

The Study-Center, a fresh concept 
in school furniture said to promote 
good learning habits and promising 
substantial savings for educators, has 
been introduced by the American 
Seating Co. 

The Study-Center chair makes use 
of Amerflex, a plastic which flexes to 
body contour, then returns to its orig- 
inal shape. 

The compound-curved seat and self- 
adjusting deep-curved back compel a 
proper, yet relaxed sitting posture. 

Both seat and bookbox of the chair 
are adjustable—up and down. The 





seat moves back and forth and swivels 
45° in either direction to permit easy 
entry from either side and full visibili- 
ty to all parts of the classroom. 

Outstanding feature of the unit is 
a three-position tilt-top which elimi- 
nates glare and changes its slope to fit 
the learning activity. 

The units are said to be easily mov- 
able, so that a room can be arranged 
for best use and most effective teach- 
ing. Rubber-cushioned glides elimi- 
nate noise and floor-scuffing. 


For more information, circle 871 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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Rust-resistant paint 


A low cost one-coat rust-resistant 
paint recommended for school main- 
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tenance is announced by Speco, Inc. 

Called “Rustrem,” it is designed for 
use on all types of steelwork, indoors 
and out: machinery, metal buildings, 
roofs, ventilators, window frames, fur- 
nace mountings, refuse containers, 
tanks, grills, railings, fire escapes and 
drains. 

Outstanding feature is Rustrem’s 
ease of application. According to the 
manufacturer, it requires no prime 
coating and can be either sprayed or 
brushed on, after minimum surface 
preparation. Wire brushing, scraping 
and sandblasting, needed for most 
anti-rust coatings, is eliminated. 

It can be used for emergency winter 
painting and in locations where mois- 
ture is always present, due to its high 
resistant qualities. The manufacturer 
states that any desired equipment col- 
or can be matched. 


For more information circle number 875 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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Show slides in daylight 


Any classroom can be a perfect pro- 
jection room for movies, slides or film- 
strips, using minimum wall space and 
no special light controls, with the in- 
troduction of a new roll-up wall screen 
featuring Radiant Mfg. Corp’s new 
lenticular “Optiglow” surface. 

The new model replaces and obso- 
letes Radiant’s previous classroom 
screen which was a rigidly mounted 
surface without the flexibility of a roll 
up screen. Taking up only 3% inches 
by 44 inches when not in use, the new 
roll up model frees valuable wall space 
and eliminates the need for perma- 
nently mounted screens. 


For more information, please circle number 
885 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Noiseless refuse can 


A new 20-gallon refuse container 
which can be steam-cleaned and is un- 
affected by cold temperatures has been 
announced by Rubbermaid, Inc. 

Made of a special, durable plastic 
material, the container features a 
tight-fitting lid, does not absorb odors 
and is non-toxic. These characteristics 
also make it practical for food storage. 





The Rubbermaid container is rust- 
proof, dent-proof, and noiseless. It is 
available at $9.98 in olive green. 


For more information, please circle number 
881 on the Reader Service Card. 


Silent floor machine 


A new model floor machine with a 
16-inch brush diameter has been de- 
veloped by Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc. Each machine is equipped with 
color-coded polish and scrub brushes 
for easy selection of the correct brush 
for a particular job. 

Available at extra cost are short or 
long steel wire brushes, steelwool pads 
or donuts, sanding disks, felt pads, a 
shower-feed scrub brush, and a soap 
solution tank and handle which ad- 
justs to any angle through an arc of 90 
degrees. 

A new gear reducer assures silence. 
This gear reducer is a separate unit, 
easily removed from the motor for 
simple repair. The steel gears never re- 
quire lubrication, and the machine is 
said to remain quiet even after years of 
heavy service. 


For more information, please circle number 
884 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Acoustical ceiling resists fire 


A new acoustical product develop- 
ment that adds significant properties 


_of fire protection to public buildings 


has been announced by the Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

Called Armstrong Acoustical Fire- 
Guard, it is the first acoustical tile ceil- 
ing to gain a two-hour fire retardant 
rating in official tests conducted by 
Underwriter’s Laboratory, Inc. It is de- 
signed to provide effective fire protec- 
tion for structural steel. members and 
the floor or roof assembly under which 
it is installed. 

Acoustical Fire-Guard is able to re- 
sist dangerous transmission of heat for 

















at least two hours, thereby helping to 
check the spread of fire to upper areas 
of a building. Tests further demon- 
strated that the Fire-Guard ceiling of- 
fers sufficient protection for structural 
steel joints to enable them to carry their 
prescribed loads for over six hours in 
a fire. It can be suspended directly 
from bar joists or carrying channels, 
and requires only a 10” air space be- 
tween the structural floor or deck and 
the Fire-Guard system to meet the 
qualifications for a two hour rating. 
The ceiling itself serves as a fire protec- 
tive membrane for the floor structure 
above, and at the same time provides 
an attractive, sound absorbed interior 
finish for the room below. 


For more information, please circle number 
902 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Paint, wash relief map 


A new relief map of the United 
States, designed of durable plastic that 


children can draw or paint on, then 
erase or wash off, is now available. 
Manufactured by Panoramic Studios 
this handsome map is 18% x 28% 
inches and sells for $13.75. It is de- 
signed to be used either as a handy 
wall reference or as a vivid base for 
projects at the desk. 


For more information, please circle number 
879 on the Reader Service Card. 


Covered walks of fiberglass 


A common school problem has been 
solved in an uncommon way by Yama- 
saki, Leinweber and Associates, archi- 
tects for Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High in Wayne, Mich. 

Franklin is made up of several build- 
ings joined together, campus-style, by 
walks. The problem: how to protect 
students and teachers from rain, snow 
and hot sun as they use the walks to 
move from one class to another. 





Canopies made of Structoglas fiber- 
glass reinforced panels provided the 
solution. Made in corrugated sheets, 
the panels are translucent, weather- 
resistant, and completely shatterproof. 
They were used in the canopies with a 
framework of steel to provide a wide, 
well-designed and protective shelter. 
The fiberglass panels have a pebble, 
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Free Literature Available 


Acoustical materials. A catalog pub- 
lished by the Baldwin-Hill Co. details 
a complete line of acoustical products. 
The eight-page, two-color publication 
lists the complete physical and acousti- 
cal characteristics, including flame re- 
sistance, light reflectance, and a table 
of sound absorbtion coefficients for 
each material. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
899 on the Reader Service Card. 


Boilers. A 20-page guide for school 
board officials on “How to Select a 
Boiler” has just’ been released by 
Cleaver-Brooks, Milwaukee. The book- 
let, complete with over 30 illustra- 
tions and graphs, covers such topics 
as first cost vs. operating costs, select- 
ing the right fuel and how to save on 
construction costs. 


For a free copy of this guide, circle number 
900 on the Reader Service Card. 


Construction. A __ beautifully-done, 
well-illustrated booklet, “Three vital 
elements in new school planning,” is 
being offered by the Kawneer Co. The 
12-page brochure covers the impor- 
tance of quality schools to teachers, 
maintenance men and taxpayers. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
869 on the Reader Service Card. 


Floodlights. A new 184-page catalog 
published by the Crouse-Hinds Co. 


provides product descriptions, installa- 
tion suggestions and ordering informa- 
tion in a colorful clearly-presented 
form. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
876 on the Reader Service Card. 


Furniture. A six-page brochure out- 
lining Cramer Posture Chair Co.’s line 
“business practice” chairs, desks and 
tables, is now available. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
870 on the Reader Service Card. 


Housekeeping. A brochure issued by 
Torit Mfg. Co. describes how proper 
dust collecting systems can eliminate 
six major problems in school shops. 
Photographs and diagrams are used to 
illustrate a typical modern school shop 
dust collector installation while sche- 
matic drawings show construction and 
operation. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
895 on the Reader Service Card. 


Laboratory equipment. A _ 175-page 
catalog illustrating and describing 
more than 450 different pieces of ap- 
paratus and instruments, has been pub- 
lished by Labline, Inc. The catalog il- 
lustrates and describes such items as 
constant temperature baths, drying 
ovens, sectional laboratory furniture, 
bench and floor model centrifuges and 


FROM MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT AND 


other useful apparatus and equipment 
for the laboratory. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
892 on the Reader Service Card. 


Laboratory furniture. A 24-page two- 
color catalog issued by Laboratory Fur- 
niture Co. Inc. shows its Steelab pre- 
engineered line of sectionals. The cat- 
alog illustrates and describes drawers, 
cupboards, sinks, tables, desks, chairs, 
storage cabinets, fume hoods, auxiliary 
units and a full line of accessories and 
service fixtures. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
898 on the Reader Service Card. 


Lighting. Three new ceiling lighting 
systems recently introduced by Smith- 
craft Lighting, Chelsea, Mass., are fully 
described in literature now available. 
Colorful six-page folders on each of 
the three include information on the 
most important features, plus mount- 
ing details, lighting characteristics, 
overall dimensions and ordering infor- 
mation. 


For copies of these folders, circle number 897 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Lighting fixtures. A 168-page catalog 
from Lighting Dynamics, designed to 
be a lasting reference source, covers 
complete lines of fixtures and includes 
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grain surface that has a unique self- 
cleansing action. Dust and dirt tend 
to wash off with the rain. 

For more information, please circle number 
894 on the Reader Service Card. 


Hot chocolate dispenser 


Designed to provide quick, auto- 
matic delivery of hot chocolate bev- 
erages the Vend-O-Matic counter mod- 
el can serve a hot cup of chocolate for 
only two cents. The compact unit, de- 
signed for use on the counter, is only 
nine inches wide, 17 inches deep and 
22 inches high. It operates on 110 volt 
electricity. 


For more information, circle number 880 
on the Reader Service Card. 


A projector for every room 


The new Magnajector retailing at 
$7.95, makes it economical to equip 








MATERIALS FOR SCHOOLS 


“idea renderings” which show ad- 
vanced use of fixtures and mounting 
and cost information. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
867 on the Reader Service Card. 


Refrigerators. Several new models of 
Nor-Lake Commercial refrigeration 
equipment are pictured and described 
in the company’s 1959 full line bro- 
chure. Among the products featured 
are biological refrigerators and walk-in 
coolers. 


For a free copy of this brochure circle number 
891 on the Reader Service Card. 


School planning. Designed as an aid 
to planning more practical and at- 
tractive school interiors, this well- 
illustrated School Planning Guide 
Book, published by L. E. Carpenter 
& Co., features economical, versatile, 
practical and colorful school wallcov- 
ering installations. 


For a free copy of this guide book, circle 
number 866 on the Reader Service Card. 


Science furniture. A 28-page science 
furniture catalog has just been pub- 
lished by Kewaunee Mfg. Co. The 
catalog illustrates and describes in de- 
tail laboratory furniture and equip- 
ment available from stock for imme- 
diate delivery. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
896 on the Reader Service Card. 
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The dua -- the most versatile mower -- 


Here is the safest, the most versatile combina- 
tion for grooming playgrounds ever developed. 
In MOTT—the downward cutting action of the 
free-swinging blades and the shape of the hood 
deflect the shredded clippings to the ground. 
There’s no danger of flying sticks, stones and 
other debris. It’s safe! Safe to use...even when 
children are present. The flail-type principle of 
the MOTT Hammer-Knife Mower makes short 
work out of any mowing job... regardless of 
vegetation height or ground roughness. 

Seeing is believing! One demonstration will con- 
vince you! Models to fit most tractors — also 
available in self-propelled units. See your local 
dealer . . . but be sure to see MOTT! 





MOTT CORPORATION 
4010 Eberly Ave., Brookfield, Ill. 


HAMMER KNIFE 
MOWERS 


(Circle number 739 for more information) 
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Let us hear from you if 


What's happening in your district? 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’S most valuable 
editorial material can come only from 
people who are actually confronted with 
school management problems and are 
finding ways to solve them. And that 


means people like you. 


1. your district has found a workable solution to a vexing 
problem that might help other administrators in districts 


throughout the country, or 
2. you have a problem and need help in finding a solution. 


We endeavor to return unused manuscripts. 


is the best platform from 
which to discuss the prob- 
lems of your schools 
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Dept. SM-48 724 W. 8th St. 


















Economy, safety, and § 
durability are the main- 
stays of the Recreation 
line of playground 
equipment. Get the line 
that insures maximum 
strength and durability 
by the use of certified 
malleable castings and 
fittings . . . while assur- 
ing maximum economy 
by hot galvanizing of 
exposed metal parts 
and use of entaninn 


PICNIC TABLE 


LAND SLIDE ] 


(= — — ee ee 


CLIMB 


PICNIC TABLES that can “take it!” Top 
grade Douglas Fir planking is finished with 
top quality green enamel. 
THE LAND SLIDE will withstand hard play 
for years because of its heavy-duty chute, 
structural steel supports, guard rails and 
ladders. 
SWING SETS feature oilless bearings, flex- 
ible rubber seat belts for safety, and safely- 
adequate swing separation. 
THE MONKEY CLIMB is designed to accom- 
modate 25 children safely. Hot galvanized 
pipe has smoothed edges and will fit the 
smallest grip. 
Write for your free copy of the 
Recreation catalog which shows 
the complete line of playground, 
swimming pool and basketball 
equipment. 


“ET. 








RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Anderson, Ind 


(Circle number 744 for more information) 


every classroom with an opaque pro- 
jector. 

Manufactured by Rainbow Crafts, 
Inc., the new model magnifies material 
150 times in full color or black and 
white. Twin lenses, made in Germany, 
can be adjusted to bring magnified 
images into sharp focus. 

It projects any printed matter or il- 
lustrations—maps, drawings, hand- 
writing, text, snapshots. It also permits 
projection of any object held in the 
hand. The unit’s aperture accommo- 
dates projection of items up to three 
by 3% inches. 

A hefty handle makes it easy to car- 
ry. Constructed of heavy-gauge plas- 
tics, the Magnajector weighs only 28 
ounces. 

For more details on the new Rainbow projec- 


tor, circle number 886 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


Portable P.A. system 


A portable public address system 
has been developed by Raven Elec- 
tronics Mfg. Co. of Chicago. It is spe- 
cially designed for institutional use 
where an inexpensive, but powerful 
public address system is needed. 

The single unit amplifier and speak- 
er combination is audible up to 3,000 





feet, and suits audiences up to 300. 
There are no tone controls to worry 
about—everything is preset. The unit 
has a phono input for records or re- 
corded speeches. The entire system 
weighs only 6% lbs and can be car- 
ried anywhere. The system is available 
in metal cabinet with gray hammer- 
loid finish or wood with ebony finish 
and chrome handle. Accessory table 
and floor microphone stands are also 
available. 


For more information, please circle number 
890 on the Reader Service Card. 


Space-saving water cooler 


A revolutionary new water cooler 
that fits flush against the wall and elim- 
inates unsightly exposed plumbing, has 
been introduced by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. It was designed as a re- 





sult of a recent survey of over 1,800 of 
the nation’s top architects and builders 
who asked for a water cooler that 
would conserve space and conceal 
plumbing. The cooler extends but 
12%” when installed flush against the 
wall, and the floor area required is 
26% less than the minimum area for a 
standard cooler installation. 


For more information, please circle number 
888 on the Reader Service Card. 


Marble facing also insulates 


A new way to combine the beauty 
of marble for building exteriors with 
economical panels and curtain wall 
construction methods has been demon- 
strated recently. 

Developed jointly by the Vermont 
Marble Co. and Maul Macotta Corp., 
the revolutionary new building unit 
combines a facing of marble %4-inch 
thick with a core of rigid insulating 
material encased in a frame of extrud- 
ed anodized aluminum. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
new panel units make possible savings 
in weight and construction costs suf- 
ficient to permit their use in the most 
competitively designed structures. 


For more information, please circle number 
903 on the Reader Service Card. 


Fireproof dressing for mops 


Lab Treet is a new mop dressing 
said to be 100% non-inflammable by 
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Chemical Service of Baltimore, Inc. 
Containing no petroleum derivatives, 
it will not ignite at high temperatures 
to cause or spread flash fires. However, 
dust pick-up is good since a humectant 
keeps the mop faintly moist. 

It can be used safely on asphalt tile, 
rubber, vinyl or other floorings. The 
dressing easily washes away, along 
with soil, in plain water. 

For more information on this non-inflammable 


mop dressing, circle number 889 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


International gym equipment 


Nissen Gymport, distributors of in- 
ternational gymnastic equipment, has 
announced that Olympic standard par- 
allel bars are now available in the 





United States. Famous throughout Eu- 
rope, the unit meets all international 
and AAU specifications. Extra resilien- 
cy is achieved by using bars of specially 
selected wood, fabricated with multi- 
ple laminations and a steel core. A 
positive locking device permits rapid 
height and width adjustment. 


For more information, please circle number 
877 on the Reader Service Card. 


Facing for folding partitions 


Five new types of facings for gym- 
nasium and classroom folding parti- 
tions are now offered by the Robert 
Haws Co., manufacturers of electric- 
hydraulic folding partitions. 

Designed to meet the needs of 
varying school budgets and to provide 
a greater variety of finishes, the new 
facings include: Wood grain litho- 
graphed hardboard in authentic wood 
patterns and colors; Marlite, a plastic 
laminated hardboard available in a va- 
riety of wood patterns; plain hardboard 
for which the buyer can specify a 
painted finish to match interior decor; 
vinyl covered hardboard, available in 
many patterns and textures; and ply- 
wood in any grain specified by the ar- 
chitect. Unlike painted canvas covered 
partitions, the new Haws facings will 





perfect 

for 
instruction 
and 
recreation... 


not show ball marks and other evidence 
of hard usage. 


For more information, please circle number 
874 on the Reader Service Card. 
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TV servicing bench 
A new television repair bench for 


schools is being introduced to the 
school market this spring. It offers 





complete facilities for teaching basic 
television and TV repair servicing and 
includes all the fundamental require- 
ments of the TV service laboratory. It 
was built by Brodhead-Garrett from 
specifications by Electronic Industries 
Associates. 


For more information, please circle number 
882 on the Reader Service Card. 








Say goodbye 
to “beat up” 
wire baskets 


and the high cost of 
frequent replacement. 
Change over to 





DEPENDABLE 


classroom record players and radios 


Newcomb sound products have proven their dependability 
by delivering years of trouble-free service in leading school 
systems throughout the country. They are safe; ru le mat 
built of the finest quality materials; most are trans ormer 
powered for best performance, maximum safety. With eas: @ CONSTRUCTED OF TOUGH 
to-service construction and quickly available American-ma e 20 GAUGE STEEL— 

parts, it is a simple matter for any service man to put the No sharp edges or corners. 
equipment in like-new condition. 
NEWCOMB SERVES YOUR OTHER SOUND NEEDS @ BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 

‘ (gray, green or tan) 

WON'T CHIP OR PEEL. 


@ FITS YOUR PRESENT 
LOCKER ROOM 
BASKET RACK. 


@ 6-WAY CROSS- 
VENTILATION KEEPS 
CLOTHES FRESH. 


For full information 
and price list write: 


—— the NEW 
IKo RWIN 


LOCKER BASKET* 








DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS 
AMPLIFIERS. The finest, most 
flexible, dependable, "safest 
= address amplifiers, de- 
— specifically for use in 
oo! auditoriums and civic 


DEPENDABLE NEWCOMB TRANS- 
CRIPTION PLAYERS. Designed to 
handle transcriptions as large as 
174%” in diameter, as well as all 
smaller records, Newcomb Trans- 
cription Players’ are virtually com- 
plete portable public address sys- 
tems with inputs for microphones. 





mocting halls, are manufac- 
tured by Newcomb. 


*PATENT 
Many models are available in each category. 


APPLIED FOR 


THE Korwin COMPANY 


Distributors of Korwin Products 
1196 STOUT ST., DENVER 4, COLORADO 


Write for of products in which you are interested. 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. M-4 first in sound since 1937 
6824 ‘Lexington Avenue ¢ Hollywood 38, California 
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on advertisements in this issue. Simply find the appropriate key numbers in the listing 


and circle the corresponding numbers on one of the cards bound in opposite this page, 
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New steels are 
born at 
Armco 





Combination Auditorium-Gymnasium is a rigid frame Armco Steel Building. 


Colorful...Comfortable School Buildings of Steel 


From Every Angle Armco Buildings 
Provide a Better Way to Build 


No matter how you look at it, Armco Steel 
Buildings —factory-engineered buildings— give 
you a better way to build. Consider these facts, 


Armco Buildings have exclusive interlocking StEELOx® 
7 panel wall construction, saving both material and erec- 
tion costs. They go up fast. 


Smooth-faced panels blend well with other materials. 
They're attractive, permit complete freedom of treat- 
ment. 


Unmatched range of sizes includes thousands of width, 
height and length combinations to help you meet exact 
needs. 


Interior finishing simplified. Steel wall designed for in- 
stallation of standard insulating and finishing materials. 


Package includes the complete building—plus a variety 
of types and sizes of doors, windows and other standard 
accessories. Even erection service is available, 


wre Tr Oh 


Noncombustible, storm-safe, durable. 


With all this, you gain the economy of factory 
production. For the complete Armco Building 
Story use the handy coupon. Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., 5109 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. . 





Comfortable classroom interior in 
noncombustible Armco Steel Building. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
5109 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send details about Armco Steel Buildings for the following 


use: Size. 








Expected ‘‘Move-in’”’ Date: 


NAME TITLE 





ORGANIZATION 





STREET 





city ZONE STATE 





ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 





\omo) 


BRMCO 
\/, 





Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


® OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division + Sheffield Division * The National Supply Company 
The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 


(Circle number 706 for more information) 











a Man Na ge ila bs ls Bees 


See how motion adds a new dimension to teaching 


History and Geography 


Magnet-holding Weldwood Chalkboard makes any wall 
a writing surface and a movable-display board 

Teaching is easier, students learn more, when versatile 
Weldwood Chalkboard is in the classroom. No wonder. 
Chalk takes crisply and cleanly to the glare-free writing 
surface, and visual aid and demonstration materials — 
attached to magnets—cling to the board instantly. Take 
them off... put them on... move them about. It’s quick, 
simple, and interesting! 


For free school planning booklet, “Weldwood Products 
For School Construction and Remodeling,” write 
direct or use convenient Reader Service reply card. 


Dept. SM4-59, P. 0. Box 85, Shelby Station, Louisville 17, Ky. 








Home-Planning Classes 
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SIGN HERE 





Safety and Driver Training 


What’s more, Weldwood Chalkboard keeps mainte- 
nance costs low. Its porcelain-on-steel face never needs 
resurfacing. And behind that face is Weldwood exterior 
grade plywood backed with aluminum. Won't shatter, 
buckle or warp. Guaranteed for the life of the building. 

Weldwood Chalkboard comes in six surface colors. 
Matching aluminum trim and chalk tray system are avail- 
able to help reduce overall installed cost. Shouldn’t you 
find out about Weldwood Chalkboard—soon? 


WELDWOOD?* CHALKBOARD -TACKBOARD- ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM 


=—s UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Weidwood 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 


(Circle number 758 for more information) 





